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THE SEA-BOARD SLAVE STATES. 
(Resumed from our last.) 


Tae Economy or Virern1a is the title 
which Mr. Olmsted gives to the third chapter 
of his book, and it is one deserving of most 
attentive perusal. We shall make lengthy 
extracts from it, with a view to shew the 
basis on which the author founds his con- 
viction that Slavery is the present cause of 
the comparative oe or poverty of the 
State under notice, and that Freedom would 
be found an immediate, certain, and to all 
but the few slaveholders—not averaging one 
in a hundred of the people—an entirely satis- 
factory remedy. 
STATISTICS OF THE ELEMENTS OF WEALTH 
AND THE RESULTS OF LABOUR. 


“The. Richmond Enquirer, a very strong 
and influential pro-slavery newspaper of Vir- 
ginia, in advocating some railroad projects, 
thus describes the progress of the State rela- 
tively to that of some of the free-States, since 
the Revolution. (Dec. 29, 1852.) 

“¢ Virginia, anterior to the Revolution, 
and up to the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, contained more wealth, and a larger 
— than any other State of this Con- 

eracy.... 

“¢ Virginia, from being first in point of 
wealth and political power, has come down 
to the fifth in the former, and the fourth in 
the latter. New York, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, and Ohio, stand above her in wealth, 
and all, but Massachusetts, in population and 
ew power. Three of these States are 

iterally chequered over with railroads and 
canals ; and the fourth (Massachusetts) with 
railroads alone... . 

“ ¢ But when we find that the population 





of the single city of New York and its en- 
virons exceeds the whole free population of 
Eastern Virginia, and the valley between the 
Blue Ridge and Alleghany, we have cause 
to feel deeply for our situation. Philadelphia 
herself contains a population far greater than 
the whole free population of Eastern Vir- 
ginia. The little State of Massachusetts has 
an aggregate wealth exceeding that of Vir- 
ginia by more than one hundred and twenty- 
six millions of dollars—a State, too, which is 
incapable of subsisting its inhabitants from 
the production of its soil. And New York, 
which was as much below Massachusetts, at 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, in 
wealth and power, as the latter was below 
Virginia, now exceeds the wealth of both. 
While the gate wealth of New York, 
in 1850, amounted to 1,080,309,216 dols., 
that of Virginia was 436,701,082 dols.—a dif- 
ference in favour of the former of 643,608,134 
dols. The unwrought mineral wealth of 
Virginia exceeds that of New York ; the 
climate and soil are better ; the back country,. 
with xm improvements, would contribute 
as much,’ 


“The same journal adds, on another oc- 
casion : 

“¢In no State of the Confederacy do the 
facilities for manufacturing operations exist 
in greater profusion than in Virginia. Every 
condition essential to success in these em- 

loyments is found here in prodigal abun- 
ay and ina peculiarly convenient com- 
bination. First, we have a limitless supply 
of water-power— the choaaame of motors—in 
localities easy of access. abundant is this 
supply of water-power, that no value is at- 
tached to it distinct from the adjacent lands, 
except in the vicinity of the larger towns. 
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On the Potomac and its tributaries ; on the Rap- 
pahannock ; on the James and its tributaries ; 
on the Roanoke and its tributaries ; on the Hol- 
ston, the Kanawha, and other streams, num- 
berless sites may now be found where the supply 
of water-power is sufficient for the purposes of a 
Lawrence or @ Lowell. Nor is there any want 
of material fur building at these localities : tim- 
ber and granite are abundant ; and, to complete 
the circle of advantages, the climate is genial and 
healthful, and the soil eminently productive. . . . 
Another advantage which Virginia possesses, for 
the manufacture of cotton, is the proximity of its 
mills to the raw material. At the present prices 
of the vers the value of this advantage is esti- 
mated at 10 per cent.’ 

“The Lynchburg Virginian, another news- 
paper of respectability, having a similar purpose 
in hand, namely, to induce capitalists to invest 
their money in enterprises that shall benefit the 
State, observes that 

‘*¢*The coal-fields of Virginia are the most 
extensive in the world, and her coal is of the best 
and purest quality. Her iron deposits are alto- 
gether inexhaustible, and in many instances so 
pure that it is malleable in its primitive state; 
and many of these deposits in the immediate 
vicinity of extensive coal-fields. She has, too, 
very extensive deposits of copper, lead, and gyp- 
sum. Her rivers are numerous and bold, gene- 
rally with fall —— for extensive water-power. 

‘* A remarkable feature in the mining and ma- 
nufacturing pe ag of Virginia is, the ease and 
economy with which all her minerals are mined : 
instead of being, as in and and elsewhere, 
generally em deep within the bowels of the 
earth, from which they can be got only with great 
labour and at great cost, ours are found every- 
where on the hills and slopes, with their ! 
dipping in the direction of the plains below. y> 
then, should not Virginia at once employ at least 
half of her labour = in mining and ma- 
nufacturing? Richmond could as profitably ma- 
nufacture all cotton and woollen as Lowell, 
or any other town in New England. Why should 
not Lynchburg, with all her promised facility of 
getting coal and pig metal, manufacture all ar- 
ticles of iron and steel just as cheaply, and yet 
as profitably, as any portion of the Northern 
States? Why should not every town and village 
on the line of every railroad in the State, erect 
their shops, in which they may manufacture a 
thousand articles of daily consumption, just as 
good and cheap as they may be made any- 
where? ... 

*** Dependent upon Europe and the North for 
almost every yard of cloth, and every coat, and 
boot, and hat we wear; for our axes, scythes, 
tubs, and buckets ; in short, for every thing ex- 
cept our bread and meat! It must occur to the 
South, that if our relations with the North should 
ever be severed—and how soon they may be none 
can know (may God avert it long!)—we would, 
in all the South, not be able to elothe ourselves. 
We could not fell our forests, plough our fields, 
nor mow our meadows. In fact, we would be re- 
duced to a state more abject than we are willin 
to look at, even prospectively. And yet, with al 
these things staring us in the face, we shut our 
eyes, and go on blindfold.’ 
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** At the Convention for the formation of the 
Virginia-State Agricultural Society, in 1852, 
the draft of an address to the farmers of the 
State was read, approved, and once adopted by 
the Convention. The vote by which it was 
adopted was soon afterwards reconsidered, and it 
was again approved and adopted. A second time 
it was reconsidered ; and finally it was rejected, 
on the ground that there were admissions in it 
that would feed the fanaticism of the Abolitionists. 
No one argued against it on the ground of the 
falsity or inaccuracy of these admissions. Twenty 
of the most respectable proprietors in the State, 
immediately afterwards, believing it to contain 
‘matter of grave import,’ which should not be 
suppressed for such a reason, united in requesting 
a copy of it for publication. In the note of these 
= to the author, they express the belief 
that Virginia now ‘ possesses the richest soil, 
most genial climate, and cheapest labour on 
earth.’ The author of the address, in his reply, 
says: * Fanaticism is a fool, for whose vagaries I 
am not responsible. I am a pro-slavery man: 
I believe it, at this time, impossible to abolish it, 
and not desirable if it were possible.’ 

‘The address was accordingly published. I 
make the following extracts from it, not only on 
account of the incontrovertible facts presented in 
them, but to shew that the ostrich-habit of bury- 
ing their heads in the ground before any thing 
they don’t like is not universal with Virginians : 


ADDRESS TO THE FARMERS OF VIRGINIA. 


“¢The Southern States stand foremost in 
—— labour, though they hold but the 
ird rank in population.’ At head of these 
Southern States, in production, in extent of ter- 
ritory, in climate, in soil, and in population, 
prea the Commonwealth of Virginia. She is a 
nation of farmers. Eight-tenths of her industry 
is expended upon the soil; but less than one- 
ae Ns her domain is in pasturage, or under the 
ough. 
nue Out of somewhat more than thirty-nine 
millions of acres, she tills but little over ten mil- 
lions of acres, or about twenty-six and a quarter 
cent., whilst New York has subdyed about 
orty-one per cent., or twelve and a quarter out 
her twenty-nine and a half millions of acres: 
and Massachusetts, with her sterile soil and in- 
hospitable climate, has reclaimed from the forest, 
ra donee and the marsh, about forty-two and 
a half per cent., or two and one-eighth out of her 
little territory of five millions of acres. Yet, ac- 
cording to the census of 1840, only six-tenths of 
the labour of New York, and four-tenths of that 
of Massachusetts, or, relatively, one fifth and 
two-fifths less than our own, is expended upon 
iculture, ... 

“ *The live-stock of Virginia are worth only 
three dollars and thirty-one cents for every arable 
acre; but in New York they are worth six dollars 
and seven cents, and in Massachusetts four 
dollars and fifty-two cents. 

“+The eee of hay for the same quan- 
tity of land is, for Virginia, eighty-one pounds ; 
for New York, six hundred cat seventy-nine 
pounds; for Massachusetts, six hundred and 
eighty-four pounds. .. . 

* * With access to the same markets, and with 


~ 
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hundreds of mechanics of our own, who can vie 
with the best Northern manufacturers, we find 
that our implements are inferior, that the New- 
York farmer spends upon his nearly three times 
as much as we do upon ours, and the Massa- 
chusetts farmer more than double. . .. 

‘* ¢ Manure is indispensable to good husbandry. 
Judging from the history of agriculture in all 
other countries, we may safely say, that farming 
can never attain to continued perfection where 
manure is not put on with an unsparing hand. 
By far the larger part of this can only be made 
by stock, which skould, at the same time, be made 
the source of profit, at least sufficient to pay the 
cost of their keep, sothat, other things being equal, 
it is a safe rule to estimate the condition of a 
farming district by the amount of live stock it 
may posssss, and the provision made for their 
sustenance. Applied in this instance, we see 
that the New-York farmer has invested in live 
stock two dollars and seventy-six cents, and the 
Massachusetts farmer one dollar and twenty-one 
cents per acre more than the Virginia farmer. 
In pasturage we cannot tell the difference. It is 
well, perhaps, for the honour of the State, that 
wecannot. But in hay, New York has five hun- 
dred and ninety-eight pounds, and Massachusetts 
six hundred and three pounds, more per acre than 
we have. This, however, does not present the 
true state of the case. Landlocked by mountain 
barriers, as yet impassable for the ordinary agri- 
cultural staples, or debarred from their production 
by distance and prohibitory rates of transporta- 
tion, most of the wealth and exports of many 
considerable portions of our State consists of live- 
stock alone. What proportion these parts bear 
to the whole we have been unable definitely to 
ascertain ; but it is, no doubt, so great as to war- 
rant us in assuming a much more considerable 
disparity than the statistics shew in the live- 
stock of the whole Atlantic slope, as compared 
with New York and Massachusetts. And we 
shall appreciate still more highly the skill of the 
Northern farmer, if we reflect that a readier 
market for every the most trivial product of his 
farm operates a constant temptation to break 
up his rotation and diminish his stock. 

***In the above figures, carefully calculated 
from the data of authentic documents,* we find 
no cause for self-gratulation, but some food for 
meditation. They are not without use to those 
who would improve the future by the past. They 
shew that we have not done our part in the 
bringing of land into cultivation; that, notwith- 
standing natural advantages which greatly ex- 
ceed those of the two States drawn into parallel 
with Virginia, we are yet behind them both ; 
that with forty and sixty per cent. respectively of 
their industry devoted to other pursuits, into 
which it has been lured by prospects of greater 

ain, they have done more than we have 
one. ... 

** * Whilst our population has increased for the 
last ten years, in a ratio of 11 66, that of New. 
York has increased in a ratio of 27°52, and that 





* Abstract of the Seventh Census, and the 
able work of Professor Tucker, on the ‘ Pro- 
ress of the United States in Population and 
ealth.” 
{ 
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of Massachusetts at the still heavier and more 
startling rate of 34:81. With a territorial drea 
thirty per cent. larger than New York, we have 
but little more than one-third of her Congressional 
representation ; and Massachusetts, only one- 
eighth our size, comes within two of our number 
of representatives, we being cut down to thirteen, 
while she rises to eleven. And thus we, wlio 
once swayed the councils of the Union, find our 
power gone, and our influence on the wane, at 4 
time when both are of vital importance to our 
prosperity, if not to our safety. other States 
accumulate the means of material greatness, and 
glide past us on the road to wealth and empire, 
we slight the warnings of dull statistics, and 
drive lazily along the eld of ancient customs, or 
stop the plough to speed the politician—should 
we not, in too many cases, say with more pro- 
priety, the demagogue ? 

“ «State pride is a good thing, it is one mode 
in which patriotism is manifested. But it is not 
always a wise one. Certainly not when it makes 
content on small grounds. And when it smo- 
thers up improvement in self-satisfaction it is a 
most pernicious thing. We have much to be 
proud of in Virginia. In intellect and fitness to 
command, in personal and social qualities, in 
high tone and noble bearing, in loyalty, in gene- 
rosity, and magnanimity, and disinterestedness, 
above all, in moral purity, we once stood—let us 
hope, still stand— pre-eminent among our sister 
States. But the possession and practice of these 
virtues do not comprise our whole duty as men 
or as citizens. The great decree which has gone 
forth, ordaining that we shall ‘increase, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth,” enjoins upon 
us quite other duties, which cannot be neglected 
with impunity: so we have found out by expe- 
rience—for we have neglected these duties. And 
when we contemplate our field of labour, and the 
work we have done in it, we cannot but observe 
the sad contrast between capacity and achieve- 
ment. With a wide-spread domain, with a 
kindly soil, with a climate whose sun radiates 
fertility, and whose very dews distil abundance, 
we find our inheritance so wasted, that the eye 
aches to behold the prospect.’ 


** The Census of 1850 gives the following values 
to agricultural land in the adjoining States of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania : 


In Virginia. In Pennsylvania. 
No. of acres improved 


land in farms .......-10,360,135 8,626,619 
No.ofacres unimproved, 15,792,176 294,728 
Cath value of farms, 

216,401,543 dols.—8 dols. anacre in Virginia. 


407,876,099 —25 dols. an acre in Pennsylvania. 


‘* Considering that, at the Revolution, Virginia 
had nearly twice the population of Pennsylvania, 
was in possession of much more wealth or dis- 
posable capital, and had much the best natural 
facilities for external commerce and internal com- 
munication, if her political and social constitution 
had been and had continued equally good, and 
her people equally industrious and enterprising 
with those of Pennsylvania, there is no reason 
why the value of her farms should not have been, 
at this time, at least equal to those of Pennsyl- 
vania. Were it so, it appears that Virginia, in 
that particular alone, would now be richer than she 
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is by four hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 

“If it should be thought that this difference 
between the value of land in Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania is in some degree due to more fertile 
soils in the latter, a similar comparison may be 
made with the other adjoining free State, and old 
State of New Jersey, the climate of -which, owing 
to its vicinity to the ocean, differs imperceptibly 
from that of Virginia, while its soil is decidedly 


less fertile, taking both States on an average. 
Thea value of farming-land in New Jersey 
is recorded at 44 dols. 


** Give this value to the Virginia farms, and 
the difference between it and their present value 
would buy, at a large valuation, all the slaves 
now in the State, send them to Africa, provide 
each family of them five hundred dollars to start 
with when they reached there, and leave still a 
surplus, which, divided among the present white 
population of the State, would give between two 
and three thousand dollars to each family. 

“Some Southern writers have lately objected 
to comparisons of density of masa as indi- 
cations of the prosperity of communities. Be- 
tween two adjoining communities, however, where 
there are no restrictions upon the movements of 
the populations, and when the people are so 
ready to move as both those of Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, and of Virginia have shewn them- 
selves to be, the price of land must indicate with 
considerable exactness the comparative value or 
desirableness of it, all things considered, to live 
upon, The Virginians do not admit, and have 
no occasion to do so, that Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey have any advantage over Virginia, in soil, 
in climate, or in any natural quality. 

“ Why, then, these differences ? 

** In intellectual productions the same general, 
comparative barrenness is noticeable. One or 
two of the richest men, in material wealth, in 
the United States, live in Virginia; but there 
are, also, more excessively poor men than any- 
where else. The best examples of the application 
of science economically to a prions can, I 
suspect, be found in Virginia; but the generally- 
followed system of — is the worst, under 
the circumstances, that the ingenuity of penny- 
wise simpletons has yet contrived in this country. 
So it is with intellectual wealth: there are a few 
minds learned and highly cultivated; but, says 
the Richmond Whig—the leading Know-nothing 
newspaper in the Southern States—with a pro- 
vincial simplicity, the sincerity of which will 
hardly be credible to men of the world: 

*“*We receive nearly all our books from 
Northern or foreign authors— gotten up, printed 
by Northern’ or foreign publishers—while we 
have among us numberless men of ripe scho- 
larship, profound acquirements, elegant and 
forcible writers—men willing to devote themselves 
to such labour, only a Sout book is not pa- 
tronized. The North usually scowls at it, ridi- 
cules it, or damns it with faint praise ; and the 
South takes on a like hue and complexion, and 

it. We have printers and publishers, 

e, willing, and competent to publish, but, such 
is y on the part of Southern people, that 
it involves hazard to Southern publishers to put 
them out. Indeed, until recently, almost all 
the publications, even of Southern books, issued 
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(and that was their only hope of success) from 
Northern houses. The last chance now of 
getting a Southern book sold, is to manage to 
secure the favourable notice of the Northern 
press, and then the South buys it. Our maga- 
zines and periodicals languish for support.’ 

“‘Mr. Howison, ‘the Virginia Historian,’ ob- 
serves : 

“**The question might be asked, where is the 
literature of Virginia? and it would not be easily 
answered. It is a melancholy fact, that her 
people have never been a reading people. In the 
mass, they have shewn an indifference to polite 
literature and education in general, depressing 
to the mind that wishes to see them respectable 
and happy.’ 

“* It is with pain,’ says the same authority, 
‘that we are compelled to speak of the horrible 
cloud of ignorance that rests on Virginia ;’ and he 
computes that (1848) there are m the State 
166,000 youth, between seven and sixteen years 
of age, and of these 126,000 attend no school at 
all, and receive no education except what can be 
imparted by poor and ignorant ts. Be- 
sides these, he reckons 449,087 slaves, and 
48,852 free negroes, with few exceptions wholly 
uneducated 


“*The policy which discourages further ex- 
tension of knowl among them is necessary : 
but the fact remains unchanged, that they exist 
among us, a huge mass of mind, almost entirely 
unenlightened. We fear that the most favourable 
estimates will leave, in our State, 683,000 ra- 








tional beings who are destitute of the merest ru- 
diments of knowledge.’” 
DR. LIVINGSTON’S AFRICAN 
DISCOVERIES. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Livingston has long been 
known as one of the most indefatigable of 
that enterprising band of Missionaries, 
amongst on may be mentioned the 
names of Moffat, Milne, Medhurst, Morri- 
son, Williams, &c., which it has been the 
fortune of the London Missionary 
iety to secure for the prosecution of its 
Christian objects. He has gh pre 
religiously to the propagation of the Gospe 
amongst ‘the ‘anv tribes of South Africa, 
and, in his zeal for the diffusion of its truths, 
has undertaken many wearisome and 
dangerous journeys into the interior, which 
have resulted in opening a way for the intro- 
duction of Christianity and civilization into 
regions before unknown to the white man, 
and into which his foot had never yet — 
trated. Thisenlightened Missionary and cou- 
rageous traveller has, after an absence of nearly 
seventeen years, returned to England for a 
brief time, and assuredly. no man_ better 
deserves a warm, a cordial, an enthusiastic 
reception from his fellow-countrymen than 
does Dr. Livingston. We rejoice to see that 
he is the object of o> on as should 
greet worthy men; that religion, sc 
and hamenies, honoured in him, have found 
suitable exponents of the esteem in which 
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their professors hold him, and of the elevated 
opinion they have formed of his merits. The 
reception this man of peace has received pre- 
sents a refreshing contrast to the boisterous 
banquets given to blood-stained soldiers, 
miscalled heroes, fresh from the battle-fields 
of the Crimea, their hands yet stained with 
the life-blood of their fellow-creatures, and 
their evil passions yet glowing with the 
horrid turmoil and clamour of inary 
frays. Of infinitely more value to mankind 
will be the results of Dr. Livingston’s peaceful 
conquests over the deserts and wilds of internal 
Africa, than the triumphs of armies and the 
conquests of warriors. 

Cordially do we welcome Dr. Livingston 
home, and fervently do we pray he may 
long be spared to labour for humanity, and 
for the institution-of which he is so bright an 
ornament. 

We should have been glad to present our 
readers with an extended report of the public 
receptions to Dr. Livingston, but are pre- 
dates from doing so by our limited space. 
As, however, the reverend gentleman’s dis- 
coveries bear upon that part of the world 
whence slaves were first exported to the West 
Indies and to the American Continent, we 
will give an outline of the proceedings, con- 
densed from the daily journals. 

On Monday evening, December 15th, the 
members of the Royal Geographical Society 
helda special meeting, to present the Society's 
gold medal to the Rev. Doctor for his dis- 
coveries in Central Africa. The Society’s 
rooms were crowded to excess. Among the 
members and visitors present were, Count 
Lavradio, the Portuguese Minister ; the Earl 
of Shaftesbury; the Right Hon. H. Labou- 
chere, M.P., Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies; Major-General Fox, Mr. D. Seymour, 
M.P., Mr. A. Kinnaird, M.P., Major- 
General Sir G. Pollock, Mr. Tite, M.P., 
Professor Owen, Dr. Rae, the Arctic voyager, 
Sir. H. Rawlinson, Colonel Steele, Mr. 
Oswald, Mr. Gordon Cumming, Captain 
Vardon, and other African travellers. The 

roceedings excited unusual interest, and Dr. 
Sivinpetie, on entering the room, was warmly 
eeted by the distinguished assemblage. 
he chair was taken at half-past eight o’clock 
by Sir Roderick Murchison, President of the 
Society. 

*‘ The PrestDENT said they were met to welcome 
Dr. Livingston, on his return from South Africa 
to his native country, after an absence of sixteen 
years, during which, while endeavouring to 
spread the blessings of Christianity through lands 
never before trodden by the foot of a British 
subject, he had made geographical discoveries of 
incalculable importance, which had justly won 
for him the Victoria, or Patron’s gold medal of 
that Society. When that honour was conferred 
in May 1855, for traversing South Africa from 
the Cape of Good Hope by the Lake Ngami to 
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Linyanti, and thence to the west coast in 10° S. 
lat., Lord Ellesmere, their then President, spoke 
of the scientific precision with which the un- 
armed and unassisted English missionary had 
left his mark on so many important stations of 
regions hitherto blank. If for that wonderful 
journey Dr. Livingston was justly recompensed 
with the highest distinction their Society could 
bestow, what must now be their estimate of his 
prowess, when they knew that he had re-traversed 
the vast regions which he first opened out to 
their knowledge; nay, more, that after reaching 
his old starting-point at Linyanti, in the interior, 
he had followed the Zambesi, or continuation of the 
Leambye river, to its mouths on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, passing through the Eastern Por- 
tuguese settlement of Téte, and thus completing 
the entire journey across South Africa? In short, 
it had been calculated, that, putting together all 
his various journeys, Dr. Livingston had not 
travelled over less than 1],000 miles of African 
territory ; and he had come back as the pioneer 
of sound knowledge, who, by his astronomical 
observations, had determined the site of nume- 
rous places, hills, rivers, and lakes, nearly all 
hitherto unknown, while he had seized upon 
every opportunity of describing the physical 
features, climatology, and even the geological 
structure of the countries he had explored, and 
pointed out many new sources of commerce, as 
yet unknown to the scope and enterprise of the 
British merchant. The President expatiated at 
some greater length on the importance of Dr. 
Livingston's discoveries ; and then, turning to 
the distinguished traveller, said, it was now his 
duty and his pleasure to present to him their 
founder's medal, as a testimony of their regard 
and admiration. He rejoiced to see on that oc- 
casion such a numerous assembly of geographers, 
who were certainly the best judges of his merits, 
and distinguished persons, including several of 
the representatives of foreign nations ; and, above 
all, he rejoiced to see there the representative of 
that nation (the Portuguese) whose governors 
and subjects in a distant region of Africa treated 
him (Dr. Livingston) as a brother, and without 
whose aid many of his most important results 
could not have been achieved. With such agree- 
able feelings as these, he had now to present him 
(Dr. Livingston) with the Society’s medal, as a 
testimony of the esteem and high admiration 
with which they regarded his labours. 

“Dr. Livineston, who was received with much 
cheering, said: Mr. President and Gentlemen, I 
have spoken very little of my own language for 
the last sixteen years, and I hope you will kindly 
bear with my imperfections in speech-making. 
I beg to return my warmest thanks for the dis- 
tinguished honour you have now conferred upon 
me, and also for the kind and encouraging ex- 
pressions with which the gift of the gold medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society has accom- 
panied. As a Christian missionary, I only did 
my duty in attempting to open up part of 
Southern intertropical Africa to the sympathy of 
Christendom, and I am very much gratified by 
finding, in the interest which you and many 
others express, a pledge that the true negro 
family, whose country | traversed, will yet be- 


come a part of the general community of nations. 
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The English people and Government have done 
more for Cen Africa than any other, in the 
way of suppressing that traffic which proves a 
blight to both commerce and friendly intercourse. 
May I hope that the path which I have lately 
opened into the interior will never be shut, and 
at, in addition to repression of the slave-trade, 
there will be fresh efforts made for the develope- 
ment of the internal resources of the country? 
Success in this, and the spread of Christianity, 
alone will render the present success of our 
cruisers in repression permanent. I cannot pre- 
tend to a single note of triumph. A man ma 
boast when he is putting off his armour, but 
am just putting mine on; and, while feeling 
deeply grateful Yor the high opinion you have 
formed of me, I feel also that you have rated me 
above my deserts, and that my future may not 
come up to the expectations of the present. 
Some of the members of your Society—Colonel 
Steele, Captain Vardon, and Mr. Oswald, all 
now present—for instance, could, either of them, 
have effected all I have done. You are not in 
want of le ts. lam, nevertheless, only 
too thankful now that they left it for me to do. 
I again thank you for the medal, and hope it will 
down in my family as an heir-loom worth 
eeping. 

“Mr. Lapoucnere said that the meeting had 
heard nothing of the valuable, cordial, and 
frendly co-operation which the distinguished 
traveller had received from the governors of the 
Portuguese establishments on the African coast. 
No country could boast of having more greatly 
contributed to geographical knowledge than Por- 
tugal. The suppression of the traffic in slaves 
was an object of great solicitude to the people of 
this country, and it was our duty to repay to 
Africa the debt we owed her, by promoting the 
interests of civilization and commerce. He had 
— pleasure in moving that ‘ the grateful 

of the Royal Geographical Society be ten- 
dered, through His Excellency Count Lavradio, 
to the governors of the Portuguese settlements 
in Africa, who had so kindly received and enter- 
tained Dr. Livingston.’ 
~ Sir H. Rawson seconded the motion which 
was carried unanimously. 

** Count Lavrapio expressed the pleasure he 
should have in discharging the agreeable duty 
imposed on him. Dr. Livingston had braved the 
greatest dangers, and exposed himself to the 
greatest privations, in the endeavour to render 
services to science, and to — the blessings of 
religion, morality, and civilization, in a country 
hitherto unknown and unvisited by Europeans. 

*“* The SeoreTary then read extracts from three 


. letters written to the Society by Dr. Livingston 


from different points in his travels: the first 
dated from Linyanti, on the river Chobe, in the 
interior, describing the country to the north; 
the second from the Zambesi river ; and the third 
from Quillimane, in the Indian Ocean. Starting 
from the western coast of Africa, Dr. Livingston 
followed the river Coanza in an easterly direction 
until it reached the river Kasye, which runs 
from south to north until it falls into Lake 
Diloto, a considerable expanse of water in the 
centre of the continent. Another river, the 

eambye, continues the great chain of water 
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communication towards the south, until within 
a short distance of Lake Ngami, when the river 
makes a sudden turn to the east, and tumbles 
over the falls of Lakai, the most picturesque 
scene in Africa, The river ahterwarts makes a 
sudden bend, and flows in a northerly direction. 
It afterwards runs east again, and takes the 
name of the Zambesi, passing through the towns 
of Téte and Sena, until it empties itself into the 
Mozambique Channel at the town of Quillimane, 
and in the adjacent delta. 

“ Dr. Livinaston, being called _— by the 
President, said, that south of the 20 a of 
south latitude the country was arid, and con- 
tained very few rivers; but to the north of that 
line the country was well watered, and very un- 
like what the centre of Africa was popularly re- 
presented to be. The country which he had 
traversed, indeed, was covered with a network 
of waters, many of which were large and deep, 
and never dried up. The natives belonged to the 
true negro family, having a good deal of very 
woolly hair, and being darker than the Bechu- 
anas. They held theix women in se esti- 
mation, and many of them became chiefs. Ifa 
man were asked to go anywhere, or to agree to 
any ‘arrangement, he said, ‘I must home, 
and ask my wife.’ If she said ‘ No,’ there was 
no possibility of getting him to move. Women 
sat in their councils; and, while a Bechuana 
swore by his father, these negroes swore by their 
mother. Dr. Livingston related several amusin 
instances to shew the high estimation in whi 
these tribes held their women. He believed they 
deserved it, and he and his men had always been 
kindly treated by the ‘fair’ sex. The country 
in most parts abounded with elephants, buffaloes, 
zebras, giraffes, and other game; and he had 
shot thrée new yrame ge not yet known in Eng- 
land. He had found it unnecessary to burden 
himself with provisions in travelling, for the 
animals did not seem to know a gun, and would 
stand within bowshot of his weapon. In the in- 
terior the people were very kind to him, but he 
could not say they improved as he approached 
the confines of civilization. The English name 
had penetrated a long way into the interior, and 
the English were known as ‘ the tribe that likes 
the black man.’ Domestic slavery existed, but 
the exportation of slaves was very effectually re- 
selibed. Ngami was not a deep lake, but what 
was left of a large lake which existed before the 
fissure was made near the Lakai falls, which 
allowed a free course to the Zambesi. 

“The PresipENt asked what articles of com- 
merce, not hitherto known to British merchants, 
were likely to be opened up to the British trader. 

“Dr. Livinaston said the new articles of 
commerce he had found in the course of his 
travels were chiefly fibrous substances, some of 
them excessively strong, and one resembling flax, 
which were found, in large quantities, on the 
north bank of the Zambesi. The sugar-cane also 
grew abundantly, though the natives had no idea 
of the use of sugar; and indigo grew wild all 
over the country. There were acres of it near 
the village of Téte : it was, in fact, quite a weed. 
Wax and honey, quinine and senna, were also 
among the natural products of the country. 
Then there were different metals, including very 
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fine iron ore, and malachite, from which copper 
was extracted. There were also coalefields, in 
working which gold was occasionally found. The 
people, indeed, had been washing for gold from 
time immemorial, and were doing so still. Near 
to Téte there were no fewer than eleven seams of 
coal, one of which was fifty-seven inches thick. 
The country was so fertile, that in the gardens 
cultivated by the natives a constant process of 
sowing and reaping went on all the year round 
It likewise grew immense quantities of grain. 

“Mr. Gatron, Mr. M‘Quezen, Colonel STEELE, 
Captain Varpon, Mr. Branpg, and Mr. Gor- 
pon Cumm1nG—all of them travellers in Africa— 
bore testimony to the value of Dr. Livingston’s 
discoveries, and to the tact, courage, and un- 
wearied ardour with which he had pursued them. 

** Professor OWEN also adverted to the inter- 
esting acquisitions to zoological science likely to 
accrue from the labours of the distinguished 
traveller. 

“The meeting did not terminate until near 
midnight.” 


On Tuesday, the 16th, the London Mission- 
ary Society gave a B co reception, at the 
Freemasons’-hall, to the Rev. Dr. Livingston. 
on his return from South Africa. The hall 
was crowded by an influential assemblage of 
the clerical and lay members of the Society. 
The chair was taken by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and upon the platform were Sir R. 
Murchison, President of the Geographical 
Society; Sir H. Rawlinson; the Hon. A. 
Kinnaird, M.P.; Mr. T. Chambers, M.P. ; 
Sir Culling Eardley, Bart; the Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, President of the Lancashire Inde- 
Pete i College; Rev. Thomas Binney ; 
Rev. John Burnet, &c. 

The Meeting having been opened by 
prayer by the Rev. C. Goodheart, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury said : 


‘“‘ After seventeen years of labour, anxiety, and 
research, a great and good man had returned to 
his native country in health and safety, bringing 
with him a harvest of knowledge as the result of 
his indefatigable perseverance, and an accumula- 
tion of facts which, under the blessing of Al- 
mighty God, might be turned to the benefit of 
present and future generations. They were now 
assembled to greet that man, and to join with 
him in thanksgiving to Almighty God that he had 
returned, and that he had the courage to perse- 
vere in the noble course to which the providence 
of God had called him. Dr. Livingston was not 
only a Missionary, but a man of science; and he 
wished that those whom he was addressing could 
have been present at the Geographical Society 
last night, when Dr. Livingston had narrated 
the discoveries he had made with such minute- 
ness of detail, accuracy of knowledge, and quick- 
ness of penetration, that they would have thought 
he had never been engaged in any other pursuit 
than the study of geographical science.” 


In testimony of Dr. Livingston’s acquire- 
ments, and of the value of his discoveries 
and observations, his lordship read extracts 
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from letters written by T. Maclean, Esq., 
Astronomer Royal. He then leave 
to quote from one of Dr. Livingston’s own 
letters. The extract was as follows: 


**T am not so elated in having performed what 
has not, to my knowledge, been done before, in 
traversing the continent, because the end of the 
geographical feat is but the beginning of the 

issionary enterprise. May God grant me life 
to do some more good to this poor Africa !” 

‘* Here (resumed his lordship) the Missionary 
element was predominant. Dr. Livingston went 
out in the character of a minister of the Gospel, 
but he possessed—what it were to be wished every 
Missionary could superadd to his other qualifi- 
cations—a knowledge of the science and practice 
of medicine. He had been sent out by the London 
Missionary Society; and when they considered 
how God had blessed that Society in‘the remarkable 
men He had raised up from its ranks, some of 
whose names were inscribed in the Book of Life, 
it was impossible not to respect and love that 
Society, and not to feel thankfulness to Almighty 
God that He had put it into the hearts of men to 
found and cherish such an Institution. Dr. 
Livingston's discoveries could not fail to carry 
enlarged commerce and civilization into the 
regions he had visited ; and it might be hoped that 
commerce would tend to make man so valuable 
in those central regions, that the slave-trade 
might be in time altogether extinguished. He 
was very much struck by an anecdote related by 
Dr. Livingston last night. He was once in danger 
from a hostile tribe of natives, and, when he 
shewed them his white skin—not the skin of his 
face, which he understood was at the time as 
black as a coal, but the skin of his arms and 
chest—the natives said, ‘Oh! we know who you 
are: you belong to the tribe who love the black 
man. That, to his mind, was a more glorious 
title for this empire than to be styled ‘ Mistress 
of Kingdoms,’ or ‘Queen of the Ocean,’ or 
any other title that the Herald’s College could 
invent; and much he wished, that when Dr. 
Livingston returned he might be considered the 
representative of the British empire, or rather 
that the British empire might be considered his 
representative in expressing these feelings. Dr. 
Livingston had not achieved so many remarkable 
discoveries, and conferred so much benefit upon 
the native tribes of the interior, without exposi 
himself to many sufferings and dangers. He 
had thirty-one attacks of fever, and been seven 
times in danger of his life from the natives of the 
countries he has passed through. Similar priva- 
tions, difficulties, and dangers probably awaited 
him on his return; but with self-sacrificing 
Christian heroism, and a dependence on Divine 
aid, he is willing to encounter them all, and to 
work still in this poor trodden-down country. 

** Well, then (continued the noble Chairman in 
conclusion), what better thing than to welcome 
such a man to the shores of our country? What 
better than to receive him with thanksgiving and 
rejoicings that he is spared to refresh us with his 
presence, and give his strength to future exer- 
tions ? What season more appropriate than this, 
when at every hearth, and in every co ion 
of worshippers, the name of Christ will be 
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honoured with more than ordinary ~ on ion ? 
What season, I say, more appropriate than this, 
to receive @ asia life and labours have 
been in humble, hearty, and willing obedience to 
the prayer of the angels themselves from heaven, 
‘Glory to God in the highest ; on earth peace, 
goodwill towards men ?” 

“The Rev. Dr. Vavcuan, President of the 
Lancashire College, moved the following resolu- 
tion : 

“¢ That this meeting oe its most cordial 

ulations to the . David Livingston, 
LL.D., on his safe arrival in his native country 
after an absence of sixteen years, occupied in 
Missionary labours and travels in South Africa. 
It entertains the highest admiration of that Chris- 
tian benevolence, courage, and perseverance, by 
which he was animated and sustained throughout 
his extended and perilous journeys in those 
hitherto unexplored regions; and the 
hereby devoutly acknowledges the merciful provi- 
dence of God by which Dr. Livingston was 
befriended and preserved amid the manifold 
dangers and gigantic difficulties of his noble 
enterprise, which his self-denying and 
indefatigable efforts to open a channel for the 
introduction of Christianity, with its unnumbered 
blessings, to the unenlightened millions of South 
Africa, have been crowned with the happiest suc- 
cess.’ 


“The resolution was seconded by the Hon. A. 
KInwarrp, and passed unanimously. 

“Sir R. Murcurson said that the resolution 
he had to propose united the sentiments of every 
man of science with those entertained by the 
whole Christian world. It was as follows: 

“That this meeting presents to Dr. Living- 
ston the sincere expression of its admiration and 
gratitude for the distinguished advantages secured 
to geographical and kindred sciences by his 
important discoveries in South Africa; and it 
cherishes the earnest hope that his disinterested 
labours may hereafter secure to the native tribes 
of that vast continent the blessings of knowledge, 
civilization, and commerce.’ 

“The @ ical Society had been no idle 
spectator of Dr. Livingston's discoveries, and had 
endeavoured to honour him, not only for the 
marvellous travels he had accomplished and his 
scientific qualifications, but also for his moral 


Colonel Str H. Raw xtnsoy, in seconding the 
resolution, reminded the meeting how greatly 
indebted geographical science had ever been to 
the Christian world. Indeed, all the great dis- 
coveries in Asia and Africa had been made by 
Christian Missionaries. 

“ The resolution was put and carried. 

“ Dr. Livinesron then presented himself to 
the meeting, which rose as a mark of respect, and 
greeted him with long-continued cheering. He 
said that the kind expressions with which he had 
been greeted had quite oppressed him. While he 
was trying to receive them with proper gratitude, 
he could not help feeling that he aid met deserve 
them. The sebting bed but a faint idea of what 
Missionary life was. There was very little of 
excitement in it. It required enthusiasm, but it 
also required hard work, and it was also necessary 
to go through a great deal of work to keep up the 
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enthusiasm. The Missionary cause suffered be- 
cause its friends expected more than could be 
iven. They expected that the natives would 
ten to the Gospel, and either believe it or reject 
it. But the natives at first judged a Missionary 
by their own motives. They suspected that there 
was something behind, and that he had some 
other object in view besides his hing. He 
must first labour and do good to their bodies, and 
endeavour to obtain for them temporal advan- 
tages, in order to procure a good name, and con- 
vince them that he was ous to promote their 
welfare. The African race were very slow in the 
motions of their minds, and were in this respect 
very unlike the South-Sea Islanders. You could 
not meet a single tribe in Africa which had em- 
braced the Gospel at once, as had been the case in 
the South-Sea Islands. An African chief asked 
him whether he believed his tribe would ever 
believe without beating them, and entreated his 
te to let him beat the Gospel into them. 
e replied, that beating them was not the way to 
make them believe; but the chief rejoined, ‘ Oh, 
you don’t know them so wellasI do. I am sure 
we could beat belief into them if we tried.’ They 
had great confidence in Englishmen ; and one 
chief, Secheli, told him he was going to Queen 
Victoria. He endeavoured to dissuade him from 
going, telling him he would have no one to inter- 
ret for him. But Secheli would not listen to 
im, and went to the Cape, a distance of 1000 
miles from his own town. He was obliged to 
return, because he could not find the means of 
ing to England, but he had great confidence 

n Queen Victoria’s wish to see justice done to 
him. North of the Makololo country were the 
Bechuanas, who opened the path into the interior, 
and in whose footsteps he followed. The Boers at 
the outskirts of civilization were desirous that the 
trade with the interior should remain in their 
hands, and they were determined that no Euro- 
peans should open up a communication with the 
natives. He, on the other hand, was determined 
that the country should be opened up, and he had 
eeeraney opened up two paths into the interior. 
e directors of the London Missionary Society 
had given him a free commission to open up those 
hs, and he wished to acknowledge the great 
indness with which they had always treated 
him, so that for sixteen years he had never had 
a word of difference with them. We used to 
pm of Afric’s burning sands, and that was true 
of the country south of 20 d of latitude. In 
this dry country the population was small, but 
further north a very df erent country and oon 
were found. The traveller here came upon the 
true negro family. This was the country from 
which we used to derive our slaves in ‘bygone 
years, and from which Cuba and the Brazils drew 
what slaves were landed upon their shores. In the 
centre the tribes were civil and kind to him, but 
hitherto there had always been a fringe of popu- 
lation about them which had prevented commerce 
from entering into the interior. They were now 
delighted to have a path to the sea by which they 
could trade with the white man. ey looked 
— a Missionary as ‘a thing not to be killed.’ 
@ was respected, not because they loved the 
Gospel, for that came afterwards, but because they 
saw he laboured for their welfare. He took some 
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natives from the interior to Loanda, and per- 
suaded them, not without some misgivings, to go 
and see the British ships of war there. They had 
been told by the villagers as they came aE that 
the white men on board the ships would fatten 
and eat them; but when they went on board they 
were treated most kindly by the sailors, who 
gave them bread and meat. Afterwards they 
almost worshipped him, and used to fall at his 
knees when he spoke to them, until] he made them 
desist. This arose from haying seen these proofs 
of the power of England; and the idea in their 
unlettered minds seemed to be, that if the English 
were so wise as to make these ships, their religion 
must be true. He had found a river, called by 
different names, which ran through the centre of 
the continent, from north to south, unti] it came 
within a short distance of Lake Ngami, when it 
trended to the east, until it emptied itself into the 
Mozambique Channel. The country about Mako- 
lolo was so well watered, that it was impossible to 
have a waggon path at one season of the year. As 
to the dangers he had undergone, he should say 
nothing about them until he became garrulous 
and reached his dotage. At present he became 
quite oppressed when he thought of what had yet 
to be done in these countries. It was not by fine 
speeches, by great excitement, and grand meet- 
ings, that the Missionary worked, but by labouring 
— with a sense of God's presence in his 
om, and without the expectation of seeing the 
fruits of his labours. Some of the districts of the 
interior were perfect sanatoria, and among the 
pure negro family many diseases that affected the 
people of Europe were unknown. Smallpox and 
measles had not been known for twenty years, 
and consumption, scrofula, cancer, and hydro- 
phobia, were seldom heard of. Notwithstanding 
all the wars and kidnappings, the negroes ‘ dwelt 
in the presence ofall their brethren,’ and they 
appe to be preserved for the purposes of 
ivine mercy, as much as the Jews. He had 
adverted, on a former occasion and in another 
oa’ to the respect in which women were held 
y the negroes of the interior. In case of divorce, 
it was the women who took the children. Ifa 
young man married a woman of the neighbouring 
village, he left his own village and went to live 
with his mother-in-law. It was his duty to pay 
her the greatest ogy pat and to supply her with 
firewood, Near the Zambese the young men had 
to make long journeys into the country in order 
to procure firewood for their mothers-in-law. He 
had been told, that to undertake such an expedi- 
tion was tempting Providence, but at such asser- 
tions he only laughed, and he regarded those who 
made them as his weaker brethren. 

‘* Sir C. EanpLEy moved the following resolu- 
tion : 

“¢That this meeting most cheerfully and 
respectfully presents to the Government of Her 
Majesty the Queen, and to the Government of 
His Majesty the King of Portugal, its best and 
warmest thanks for the generous and valuable 
assistance rendered to Dr. Livingston in the 
prosecution of his extended exploratory travels in 
the interior of South Africa.’ 

The motion was seconded by Mr. T. CHAMBERs, 
M.P., and passed. 

“Dr, Livineston wished to add a few words 
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relative to the slave-trade. The English Gee 
vernment had, for a series of years, spent large 
sums of money in the repression of the slavee 
trade. A falsehood had been promulgated by the 
slave-dealers, that the exertions of our cruisers 
only sepereien ma horrors Pd ee slave-trade 

y increasing the sufferings of the n on the 
middle . This was all ‘ bosh: His bro- 
ther had heard a professor in the United States 
contend that it would be far better for the English 
Government to fit up ships with every convenience 
for the transport of negroes, than drive the 
slave-owners to transport in the present slave- 
ships. But there was no foundation. for this 
assertion. At Angola he found that, wmng to 
the presence of the cruisers, the slave-trade had 
been effectually repressed, by making the export 
of slaves much more dangerous to capitalists chan 
gambling for gold. He had seen slaves sold 100 
miles from the coast for 12s. each, for whom it 
would have been easy to obtain 20/. if there 
had been a demand abroad, and if it had been 
easy to ee! them to Cuba. Instead of being 
sent out of the country, these slaves were sent 
into the interior, to be exchanged for ivory. He 
travelled with a Portuguese native, who was 
going to Matiamvo, with eight women in chains, 

ormerly a great deal of money had been made 
in Angola by the slave-trade; but there were 
now only three men in Angola who retained any 
of the wealth they had acquired in that traffic. 
The riches thus got seemed to bring no blessing 
with it. It did not ‘stop in the family.’ The 
Jesuits, with their usual foresight, planted coffee 
in Angola, which had been propagated, it was 
said by said birds, through the whole country. 
The merchants were now turning their attention 
to the growth of coffee, and it seemed as if God 
himself had prepared the way for the extinction 
of the slave-trade, by providing a substitute, and 
offering the means of honest industry to the 
natives. Then it was said that wars were more 
cruel than they were when the prisoners were 
sold for slaves, but this also was an invention of 
the slave-dealers. Who began these wars? There 
never was a war in the interior except about 
cattle. But where the slave-dealers found a 
market for their prisoners, the natives fought 
fiercely to defend themselves and children, These 
wars had been fomented by the slave-traders, and 
they ought to take the credit of them. The best 
way of suppressing the slave-trade entirely was 
to develope the resources of the interior. 

‘The Rev. Taos. Binney said, he had spoken 
to a lady that morning, who said that, after read- 
ing in the Times the report of Dr. Livingston’s 
speech at the Geographical Society last night, 
she felt satisfied that the doctor was the greatest 
discoverer that ever lived, and had found out the 
wisest, most intelligent, and most civilized pee 
on the earth, and that he had turned the tables 
on those who talked of woman as the ‘ weaker 
vessel.” He moved, 

“* That the grateful acknowledgments of this 
Meeting are hereby presented to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Shaftesbury for his kind and valuable 
services on this occasion.’ 

“The Rev. J. Burnet seconded the resolu- 
tion. 

«The CHAIRMAN, in returning thanks, said he 
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‘was sure the assembly oregon hug eftow Mina 
eo 


their for a lady now present, the 
their ditnguishe friend, we be — and — 
daughter of Mr. Moffat. . Livingston 
been cheered by her her counsels, and 
her company, but she had afterwards passed many 
years in solitudeand anxiety, ing many fears 
for her husband's safety, but enduring them all 
with » sewer and joy in the cause of civilization 
and Christianity. He wished, on the part of the 
meeting, to express their deep respect and affec- 
tion for Mrs. Livingston and her children, and 
their hope that the great name they bore would 
continue to receive to the latest tion the 
— and respect that her husband had earned 
it. 
“ The proceedings then terminated.” 


In the evening the members of the London 
roger cp entertained Dr. Living- 
ston at a dinner at the Milton Club, Ludgate 
Hill. The chair was taken by Mr. Alderman 
Challis, and the company present, in number 
upwards of 100, embraced the leading mem- 
bers of the Nonconformist body in the metro- 

lis, Mr. Apsley Pellatt, M.P., Mr. Thomas 
Chambers, .-P., Mr. 8. Morley, Mr. Alder- 
man Wire, the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, the Revs. 
T. Binney, Dr. Tidman, S. Prout, Mr. Brock, 
Dr. Conquest, Dr. Archer, and J. Stoughton, 
Mr. R Cunliffe, and Mr. Bateman, 
Some of the members of the Baptist, Wes- 
deyan, and Scotch Missionary Societies also 
joined in this expression of welcome to the 


ished traveller and Missionary. 
From the foregoing account it will be 


thered that Dr. Livingston’s latest travels 
eR extended, from across the interior of 
Africa from Loanda on the West Coast, to 
Quillimane on the East, between the 10th 
and the 18th d of south latitude. It 
will have been o ed that he speaks of 
rivers ; of negro nations in the interior ruled 
by politic laws and humane customs, some of 
which might be copied with advantage by 
communities of higher pretensions to civiliza- 
tion and refinement ; of the great obstacle to 
i i sg the _ Aan of ~ inte- 
rior, ing, not from the negroes them- 
selves, but ra the borderers re adie be- 
tween the n and civilization, who are 
resolved to keep the trade between the blacks 
and the external world in their own hands: 
and it is well known that adventurous ex- 
plorers have experienced signal discomfiture 
in their endeavours to penetrate into Eastern 
Africa. Dr. Livingston informs us, that at 
this time the way is effectually stopped, so 
that much time, and labour, and money will 
have to be expended before the rich country 
in the interior of Africa is opened up to civi- 
lization, and can be Spdened spalialta for the 
use of mankind. 
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Notice. 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 

We beg respectfully to remind our friends 
that Subscriptions to the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter are = in advance, and due from 
the Ist of January in every year. We would 
especially request all who are about to com- 
mence taking in our publication, to order it 
direct from the office of the British and 
F Anti-Slavery Society, and not 
through a bookseller. If ordered through 
the latter channel, we cannot hold ourselves 
responsible for delays in the delivery: de- 
lays which too oy ape occur, we regret 
to learn, but which are not attributable to 
us. We have announced, in previous no- 
tices, that booksellers do not—as a rule—care 
to take any trouble to dispose of a publica- 
tion on the sale of which the profit is trifling, 
and not compensated for by the number sold. 
Hence many regular subscribers who obtain 
their copies through the ordinary medium of 
“the trade,” as it is called, do not pet supplied 
until late in the month, instead of on the Ist 
at latest. 

Subscriptions may be paid either in —_ 
age-stamps, or by Post-office order. If the 
latter, they should be payable only to Louis 
Alexis Chamerovzow, at the Post-office, 
Bishopsgate Street Within. 

The Anti-Slavery ter will be found 
to contain the latest intelligence on the sub- 
ject of the anti-slavery movement in America, 
Great Britain, Holland, Portugal, Spain, &c., 
and much varied and useful information con- 
nected therewith. It is published on the 1st 
of every month, (in — nag wom 
parcels,) its price being Four Shillings per 
annum, stamped: Three Shillings unstamped. 
All communications should be addressed to 
the Editor at No. 27 New Broad Street, and 
such as are intended for publication, as well 
as advertisements, must not be later than the 
22d of the month. 

Agents for the West Indies required. The 
following firm nas consented to act for 

Barbados-—Messrs. London, Bourne, and 
Son, Bridgetown. 


ANTI-SLAVERY RECOLLECTIONS. 
Sir Grorcr Sreruen published, in 1854, 
a small volume bearing the above title. It 
consists of a series of letters on the abolition 
of Slavery in the British colonies, which 
were, as we are informed in the preface, 
originally addressed to Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
and at her request, with a view to their re- 
publication in America. On the appearance 
of the work, it was our purpose to review it ; 
but finding it to contain some very personal 
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reflections, besides many statements which 
could not be controverted without involving 
us in a serious, and roe a painful con- 
troversy, we abstained from noticing it. Our 
attention, however, has again been directed 
to it, by a letter which has been addressed to 
us by a gentleman with whose name Sir 
George Stephen has ew himself to 
take some liberties. The personalities in 
which he has indulged, when referring to 
him, may be allowed to pass sub silentio, as 
indeed may those with which he has sought 
to tarnish other equally fair names. But 
from a writer who has an evident weakness for 
always speaking authoritatively in the first 
n singular, the least that might have 
een expected was accuracy in his statements, 
especially when carelessness in this respect, 
not to say wilful perversion of facts, was 
likely to bring discredit on any of his former 
colleagues. "Te would have been easy for Sir 
George Stephen to ascertain how far his ver- 
sion of the icular transaction which has 
called forth the subjoined letter was correct, 
and it was his duty to do so, ere he ventured 
to give to the public a statement, charging 
one of the staunchest advocates of the anti- 
slavery cause with a breach of confidence. 
We will not, however, pursue the subject 
further, but leave the letter to tell its own 
simple tale, merely —< it with the 
statement now contradicted. The italics are 
our own, 


“EXTRACT FROM “ANTI-SLAVERY RECOLLEC- 

TIONS,” PAGE 211]. 

“When a secret Committee of the House met to 
take evidence on the working of the apprentice- 
ship system, it was arranged between Buxton on 
the one side, and Gladstone on the other, that 
Mr. Burge and myself should be admitted as 
their respective legal advisers, but on condition 
that we should pledge our word of honour not to 
publish a syllable of the evidence, before the 
Committee made their report. Sturge, who had 
gone with Mr. J.J. Gurney and Mr. Scoble to 
the West Indies on purpose to obtain evi- 
dence on the subject (a noble effort of bene- 
volence), was a most important witness, and 
was examined at great length. The next day, or 
within a day or two, there appeared in the daily 
papers a full report of his evidence. At the next 
meeting of the Committee the chairman of 
course complained of this disclosure, and appealed 
to every member to say on his honour whether 
he had sent the report. All denied it, and then 
they asked Burge and myself. We gave the 
same denial, and Burge happily had in his 
pocket, still sealed with the official seal, his 
packet of the proceedings of the former day. I 
had not mine in my pocket, though I had it at 
home with the seal still unbroken. I pleged my- 
self to produce it, but I could see that suspicion 
hovered about me. It placed me in the most 
awkward position, which Buxton could scarcely 
relieve by his assurance of my trustworthiness. 
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At their next meeting, however, I produced all 
my official packets, with every seal unbroken, 
and confidence was at once restored, though the 
problem still remained of ‘who was the traitor?’ 
I determined to sift it to the bottom, and at last 
discovered that Sturge, who gave in his state- 
ment in writing, had made a copy of it before he 
was examined, and had sent this copy to the 
press, considering himself in no way bound to 
obey the injunctions of the Committee to secrecy \” 


On this statement Mr. Sturge addresses 
us the following remarks : 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, 


‘‘ Tt was not until a considerable time after 
the publication ef Sir George Stephen’s 
Anti-Slavery Recollections addressed to 
Harriet B. Stowe, that Isaw a copy of that 
work, and still more recently that I read it. 
I am not surprised to find some errors in 
* Recollections” written many years after 
the circumstances narrated in them occur- 
red; but there is one which imputes to 
me having published evidence which I 

ve before a Committee of the House of 
Coaisiond without letting it be known that 
I had done so, and. thereby exposing Sir 
George io nen and others unjustly to a 
suspicion of breach of confidence, in reference 
- which I think it right to state the simple 
acts. © 

‘In the spring of 1837 I returned from the 
West Indies with a mass of evidence, taken 
on the spot, by my friend Thomas Harvey 
and myself which proved that the system of 
Slavery called a recently intro- 
duced by the British Legislature, placed 
many of the slaves even in a worse tion 
than they were before, I determined to 
publish the details as widely as possible, but 
was summoned while doing so before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, sitting 
with closed doors, and hostile to this expo- 
sure. Considering it very important that 
the facts in my possession should be at once 
laid before the public, I distinctly stated to 
the Committee, before my examination com- 
menced, and which extended over seven of 
their sittings, that I would come under no 
obligation of secrecy in respect of my ‘evi- 
dence. I therefore was no party to any such 
arrangement as Sir George Stephens refers 
to. It soon after proved that the course I 
pursued was the Sg one; that the people 
of England, not the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, were the arbiters of the question at 
issue. “ Respectfully, 

“‘ JosepH STURGE. 

“ Birmingham, Dec. 12, 1856.”’ 


THE SLAVE-TRADE TO BRAZIL. 
In the October Number of the Reporter, we 
gave a summary of a discussion which had 
taken place in the House of Lords, on the 
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2ist of July, on the motion of the Earl of 
Malmesbury, for the production of certain 
corres between the agents of the 
_—_ eat = fo ee “a 

il, respecting the revival of the 
slave-trade to that country. We added such 
comments as, under the circumstances, and 
with such information as was accessible to us, 
we deemed that the transaction called for. 
Within the last few days the additional corre- 
spondence has been published, and we have 
been favoured with a copy of it. We have 
read it carefully through, and the conclusion 


is forced upon ts, that the British Envoy has 
been i, severe. 
Our readers are well aware, that, in spite 


of the Convention of 1817, the treaty of 1826, 
.and subsequent Conventions with this 
country, the slave-trade to Brazil was, up to 
the year 1850, prosecuted in the boldest 
‘manner. In that year, however, a diminu- 
_tion took place, owing, it is stated, and on 
what appears to be sufficient evidence, to a 
change of — on the part of the Govern- 
ment, involving the adoption of rigorous 
measures for the prevention of the traffic, 
and for the punishment of those engaging in 
it. The improvement continued, and, for 
the next four years, the trade seemed to have 
wholly ceased, all attempts to land slaves 
a been frustrated by the vigilance and 
good faith of the Brazilian authorities, acting 
under the instructions of the Government. 
In the course of 1854, they captured the 
Mary E. Smith, a Boston Slaver, with some 
300 slaves on board; and so satisfied was 
Her Majesty’s Government of the conduct 
of that of Brazil, that commendatory epistles 
were addressed to it. It ake. Serene, 
that on the 8th of October 1855 a Slaver 
arrived from Africa, and proceeded to land 
her cargo of 209 negroes, at Serinhaem, a 
lace a few miles south of Pernambuco; 
ut the local authorities succeeded in seizing 
and restoring to liberty 183 of these un- 
fortunate beings, the remainder having been 
smuggled into the interior, and all traces ot 
them lost. In consequence of information 
received by the central Government, Colonel 
Vasconellos Drummond, Delegate of th 
Police for the district of Serinhaem, and his 
son, Dr. Drummond, were arraigned for con- 
niving at the escape of the captain of the 
Slaver, and the latter, in addition, for 
having himself stolen away ten of the missing 
slaves. The British Envoy asserts that the 
President of Pernambuco connived at the 
landing of the Africans; that, in pursuance 
of such criminal connivance, he removed the 
police from the spot where the landing 
was to be effected; that he prosecuted the 
case at a distance from the place where the 
crime waa committed, in order to prevent the 
ra Seger of material witnesses; and 
that, with a view to revenge himself on 
Colonel Drummond for the vigour he dis- 
played in recapturing the Africans, and 
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to exclude his testimony, the Colonel and his 
son were placed under a criminal accusation. 

These allegations are strongly denied by 
the Brazilian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who emphatically asserts the innocence of the 
President of Pernambuco; declares that the 
place where the prosecution was instijuted was 
the only one where it could have ‘been car- 
ried on, and the proper one according to the 
stipulations of existing engagements; that 
the chief of the police did his duty; that 
Colonel ‘Nestoasiiion Drummond allowed 
the captain of the Slaver to escape; and that 
Dr. Drummond, his son, actually stole ten of 
the slaves previous to the capture of the bulk 
of them, by the Commandant of the detach- 
ment from Rio Formoso. 

Here the British Envoy and the Brazilian 
Minister are at issue on a simple question of 
fact, and on which we are not in a position 
to decide, as the result of the trial of the 

ies implicated has not yet been made 
nown. But our Government has, it 
seems to us, taken measures, which, under 
the circumstances, may be designated as 
extremely injudicious, not to say arbitrary and 
offensive. the first thing our Minister (Mr. 
Jerningham) does, is to address a note to the 
Brazilian Government, containing, amc ngst 
other intimations, the menace, that if they 
did not use their best efforts to discover the 
real aggressors in this or any other similar 
act of slave-trading, and prosecute them with 
all the rigour of the law, and did not punish all 
who are proved to have been engaged in such 
transactions, the British Government would 
be obliged once more to put in force the pro- 
visions of the Act of Parliament of the year 
1845. He adds, “ that whilst British cruisers 
will exercise on the coast, in the rivers, and 
in the harbours of Brazil that watchfulneas 
and activity which the agents and officers of 
the Brazilian Government neglect to use, 
British courts of justice will pronounce those 
sentences of condemnation from which Bra- 
zilian courts may be found to shrink.” No 
one, we presume, who considers these terms, 
will feel su 
ment should characterize them us violent, 
unjust, and acrimonious. In consequence, 
they directed their Minister in London to 
athe them a subject of formal complaint to 
the English Cabinet; and we apprehend there 
are few, who, reading these words, will think 
that the provocation given, at whatever 
amount they may estimate it, justified our 
Government in employing them. 

In the second place, the demand was made 
for the removal of the President of Pernam-~- 
buco and the chief of the police from their 
offices. The Brazilian Government protested 
against this measure, and asseverated the 
innocence of the parties. We were under the 
impression, when we penned our last notice, 
and the fact had indeed gone forth, that, in 
consequence of the persistence with which 
the demand was followed up, the Brazilian 


rised that the Brazilian Govern- 
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Government had at length dismissed these 
officers. But the note of the Brazilian 
Ambassador to the Earl of Clarendon dis- 
tinctly sets forth, that though they had, in 
effect, been removed, it was to be promoted 
and that their removal for this object had 
been in contemplation for some time. 

The third step was undoubtedly the most 
extraordinary, as well as the most offensive 
of them. While Colonel Drummond lay 
under the accusation of having assisted in 
the escape of the captain of the Slaver, our 
Government transmits to him a formal letter 
of thanks for his conduct in the matter, thus 
forestalling the judgment of the Brazilian 
tribunals, and suikiney an irregular communi- 
cation between the English Government and 
the Brazilian subject the means of conveying 
an implied censure on the conduct of the 
Brazilian authorities, executive and judicial. 
Mr. Consul Cowper even went to see Colo- 
nel Drummond and his son, and, having in- 
terrogated them, returned to Pernambuco, 
convinced by their denials that they were 
innocent. Nevertheless, up to the latest 
dates in our possession, they were both under 
arraignment, and the Brazilian Government 
seemed not at all disposed to allow the matter 
todrop till the circumstances of the case against 
them had been fully investigated. But no one 
can be surprised to learn that the intelligence 
of these transactions was received with a 
— storm of indignation by the Brazilian 

hambers, and that the conduct of Great 
Britain was condemned in unmeasured terms. 

After a careful examination of the evidence 
before us, we regret to have to unite in this 
condemnation. Since 1850 we do not ap- 
pear to have had any substantial ground of 
complaint against the Brazilian Government, 
which seems to have been exerting itself to 
the utmost to suppress slave-trading, and to 
have succeeded. ‘Temperate and conciliatory 
language would have been far more becoming, 

er the circumstances, than a tone at once 
insolent and over-bearing, accompanied by a 
threat to put in force the Act of 1845 ; one 
which has always been regarded by our ally 
as insulting to the national honour, and 
which might be fully abrogated as 
an indication of the satisfaction of Great 
Britain at the evidence Brazil has given of 
her desire to keep faith with us. 

But this conduct forces upon us the reflec- 
tion that it contrasts most unfavourably with 
the tone and proceedings of our Government 
with regard to Spain. In the case of Brazil, 
we have a Government insulted, browbeaten, 
und menaced, on account of what really 
seems to be an imaginary relaxation of her 
efforts to suppress slave-trading, though for 
six years she has consistently striven with us 
for this cbject ; whilst, in the case of Spain, 
corrupt to the core, false and shameless as it 
is possible for any Government to be, with 
the slave-trade carried on openly and with 
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undiminished vigour, our Government deals 
with its delinquencies in the gentlest manner. 
Assuredly we are not the advocates of violent 
measures ; but if an Act like that of 1845 is 
carried out against Brazil, there is clearly a 
fairer case for its application to Cuba. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


PRESIDENT PIERCE, whose term of office is 
on the eve of expiring, hus just issued his 
Annual Message. It is in many respects, a 
remarkable document, but claims notice 
from us on account of its omissions on the 

t internal questions which are distract- 
ing the community. 

President Pieree has drawn a glowing pic- 
tnre of the prosperity of the nation whose 
destinies had been, for a term, committed to 
his care. In this he is not singular. Every 
outgoing President either leaves, or affects 
to leave, the Republic more prosperous than 
he found it; and, truth to say, as far as mere 
material prosperity may be measured by a 
few lines of figures, no one can gainsay the 
fact that this Transatlantic power is made 
periodically to stand in. highly-favourable 
contrast with the Governments on this side 
of the Atlantic. So numerous are its 
sources of wealth, indeed, as pourtrayed 
in this elaborate document, it would seem 
as if the Republic had but to be left alone 
to acquire riches; just as a snow-ball 
gathers bulk in its descent from a 
mountain-top. For area it has an entire 
continent, of a vastness to be measured 
by degrees of latitude and longitude. It 
has lakes deserving the name of inland 
oceans, and rivers and watercourses on the 
most gigantic scale, on which float thousands 
of vessels, laden with the products of the in- 
dustry of its busy millions of citizens, whilst 
its flag covers its commerce on every sea, to 
the remotest corners of the globe. A net- 
work of railways connects its States, and its 
restless enterprise is neither restrained by 
doubts, nor impeded by difficulties. It has 
not only abundant land for its own popula- 
tion, but hundreds of thousands of fruitful 
acres yet unappropriated, open to the immi- 
grant from the older countries, and awaiting 
only the plough and the husbandman to 
yield golden harvests in due season.. In its 
Constitution it possesses the elements of per- 
manent domestic tranquillity, its States, 
though eo, nage and enjoying various 
institutions, being allied by a common bond 
which should ensure the order and good go- 
vernment of thejwhole. It has a population, 
active, ambitious, enterprising, and progres- 
sive. Its Government is liable to no danger 
from the quarrels of es ig powers, 
and enjoys, from its peculiar position, @ spe- 
cial immunity from the complications and 
embarrassments of European politics. In 
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a word, to the superficial every-day observer, 

there would appear to exist no drawback to 

this very remarkable instance of national 
rosperity ; no blot on this fair picture. 

But one — is, gna wee? 

e-spot, festering at the v eart 0 
Stes outward fairness ; Ph a and 
putrifying the whole national body, and 
menacing it with dissolution at no distant 
day. It is Slavery. 

And can it be supposed that the settlement 
of this great question is ever to be evaded or 
jauntily disposed of, as President Pierce, as 
all previous Presidents have done, as Pre- 
sident Buchanan will doubtless do? Is it 
likely that the destinies of three millions and 
a of suffering human beings can be ever 
. left in abeyance, when their wail is daily 
heard rising - above the mocking shouts 
of the a _— = _ material 
prosperity? It may t no State 
sesses a right to interfere with the demaatio 
institutiove of another; that each State must 
take the initiative in introducing radical 
changes in its domestic policy ; that a ma- 
jority of the States cannot infringe by any 
enactment _— the sovereignty of any 
other State, though it were even the least ; 
that not even the Federal Government pos- 
sesses the power of altering the laws, or 
ee domestic institutions of a State. 
All this may be, and is perfectly true; but 
the enunciation of these facts does not dis- 

of the disturbing question: Is Slavery 
to be got rid of, and how! President Pierce 


may, by mious sophistry, demonstrate, 
that Iegicall , constitutionally, politically, 
Slavery cannot be touched; but the very 
delicate manner in which he refers to the 
question proves how embarrassing a one it 
is, and how uneasy he felt in attempting 
not todeal with it. In this respect the Pre- 
sident’s message i unsatisfactory, for by 
its omissions on one - i int, on 
the danger looming ebaciestine ale a 

rtentous silence is observed. Yet the sub- 
ect cannot rest. The three millions and a 

f of slaves will increase in an immea- 
sureably undue proportion to their masters. 
The Free States must in like manner pro- 
gress in population, in wealth, in enterprise, 
in all that constitutes a far more 
rapidly than the Slave States. In time they 
must out-number and consequently out-vote 
them. Public opinion, too, willgrow. One 
half of the Confederation is op to the 
ae ar - this en entire his- 
tory policy of its State-system is against 
Slavery. Opposition to the slave-power is 
founded u an enduring sentiment— 
hatred to Slavef¥ as an inhuman, an un- 
Christian institution—and therefore will ex- 
tend and strength, until the desire to 
repudiate it, and the ination to hold 
no er me with it, will be armed with 
the of overpowering numbers. 
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When that day comes, and come it must, 
will the President for the time being meet 
the difficulty by denouncing those as trai- 
tors who are knocking at the doors of the 
Capitol, and demanding, in the name of 
humanity and religion, freedom for the 
nation that lies ved under the feet of 
the South? That voice, like the trump at 
the lust day, will make itself heard, and will 
strike terror into the hearts of the slave- 
holders, for it will s of judgment and 
retribution. This is the certain a“ _s 
is it, then, wise to turn away now from 
slow it is casting before it? Slavery is 
the Southern corpse that is linked to the 
ee from which there is no esca 
save by napping the chain that binds the 
quick to the , or by infusing new life 
into the dead, by breathing into ite nostrils 
the breath of freedom. 
In his comments u the sangui 
ings in Kansas Mr. Pierce is simply 
isi uous. Nothing can be more one- 
sided than his ex ws of ee nor —_ 
bly hypocriti an his assertions 0 
a lity to deal with the border-ruffians 
from Missouri, and to check their brutal and 
violent interference with the freedom of the 
elections. But on this point contemporane- 
ous history and the American people will 
judge President Pierce. ‘To their verdict we 


ve him. 

Equally indecorous, too, are his denuncia- 
tions of the Republican party, and slanderous 
his attacks upon the Abolitionists, whom he 
boldly accuses of a design to prepare the 
public mind for civil war, and to incite the 
two ee of <—- Union fue a fratricidal car- 
nage. Yet, whi robating violence, and 
7d i equate ees of disunion, 
not a word does he say incondemnation of the 
brutal, cowardly assault upon Mr. Sumner, 
within the sanctuary of the Senate; nor in 
deprecation of the shameful approbation of 
the deed by so large a proportion of the citi- 
zens of the Southern States. 

But that our readers may have an oppor- 


tunity of judging for themselves of the 
manner in which ident Pierce has treated 
and di of these vital questions, and 


also by way of record, we append those por- 
tions of his Message to which our remarks 
especially refer; embracing, however, his 
observations on the results of the recent 
election, and which are, in the general esti- 
mation, not only misplaced, but were quite 
uncalled for. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MESSAGE. 
THE RECENT ELECTION. 

© * In the brief interval between the termination 
of the last and the commencement of the present 
session of Congress, the public mind has been oc- 
eupied with the care of selecting, for another con- 
stitutional term, the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

“The determination of the persons, who are 
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of right, or contingently, to preside over the ad- 
ministration of the Government is, under our 
system, committed to the States and the people. 
We —— to them, by their voice pronounced 
in the forms of law, to call whomsoever they will 
to the high post of Chief Magistrate. 

‘* And thus it is, that as the senators represent 
the respective States of the Union, and the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives the several 
constituencies of each State, so the President re- 
presents the aggregate population of the United 
States. Their election of him is the explicit and 
solemn act of the sole sovereign authority of the 
Union. 

“It is impossible to misapprehend the great 
principles which, by their recent political action, 
the people of the United States have sanctioned 
and announced. 

‘** They have asserted the constitutional equa- 
lity ofeach and all of the States of the Union 
as States ; they have affirmed the constitutional 
equality of each and all of the citizens of the 
United States as citizens, whatever their religion, 
wherever their birth or their residence; they 
have maintained the inviolability of the constitu- 
tional rights of the different sections of the 
Union ; and they have proclaimed their devoted 
and unalterable attachment to the union and to 
the Constitution, as objects of interest superior to 
all subjects of local or sectional controversy, as 
the safeguard of the rights of all, as the spirit 
and the essence of the Hiberty, peace, and great- 
ners of the Republic. 

GENERAL ACCUSATIONS AGAINST THE ABOLI- 

TIONISTS. 

“In doing this, they have at the same time 
emphatically condemned the idea of organizing 
in these United States mere geographical par- 
ties ; of marshalling in hostile array toward each 
other the different parts of the country, North or 
South, East or West. 

** Schemes of this nature, fraught with incal- 
culable mischief, and which the considerate sense 
of the people has rejected, could have had coun- 
tenance in no part of the country had they not 
been disguised by suggestions plausible in ap- 
pearance, acting upon an excited state of the 
public mind, induced by causes temporary in 
their character, and, it is to be hoped, transient 
in their influence. 

** Perfect liberty of association for political ob- 
jects and the widest scope of discussion are the 
received and ordinary conditions of government 
in our country. Our institutions, framed in the 
spirit of confidence in the intelligence and inte- 
grity of the people, do not forbid citizens, either 
individually or associated together, to attack by 
writing, speech, or any other methods short of 
physical force, the constitution and the very ex- 
istence of the Union. Under the shelter of this 
great liberty, and protected by the laws and 
usages of the Government they assail, associa- 
tions have been formed, in some of the States, of 
individuals, who, pretending to seek only to pre- 
vent the spread of the institution of Slavery into 
the present or future inchoate States of the Union, 
are really inflamed with desire to change the do- 
mestic institutions of existing States. 

**To accomplish their objects, they dedicate 
themselves to the odious task of depreciating the 
Government organization which stands in their 
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way, and of calumniating with indiscriminate 
invective, not only the citizens of particular 
States, with whose laws they find fault, but all 
others of their fellow-citizens throughout ‘the 
country who do not participate with them in their 
assaults upon the Constitution framed and 
adopted by our fathers, and claiming for the pri- 
vil it has secured, and the blessings it has 
conferred, the steady support and grateful reve- 
rence of their children. seek an object 
which they well know to be a revolutionary one. 
They are perfectly aware that the change in the 
relative condition of the white and black races in 
the slaveholding States, which they would pro- 
mote, is beyond their lawful authority; that to 
them it is a foreign object; that it cannot -be 
effected by any ul instrumentality of theirs ; 
that for them, and the States of which they are 
citizens, the only path to its accomplishment is 
through burning cities, and rav fields, and 
slaughtered populations, and all there is most 
, complicated with civil and ser- 
vile war; and that the first step in the attempt 
is the forcible disruption of a country embracing 
in its broad bosom a degree of liberty, and an 
amount of individual and ‘public prosperity, to 
which there is no ee in history, and substi- 
tuting in its place hostile Governments, driven at 
once and inevitably into mutual devastation and 
fratricidal carnage, transforming the now peace- 
ful and felicitous brotherhood into a vast perma- 
nent camp of armed men, like the rival monar- 
chies of Europe and Asia. Well knowing that 
such, and such only, are the means and the con- 
sequences oftheir plans and purposes, they en- 
deavour to prepare the people of the United 
States for civil war by doing every thing in their 
power to deprive the constitution and the laws of 
moral authority, and to undermine the fabric of 
the Union by appeals to passion and sectional 
prejudice, by indoctrinating its people with reci- 
procal hatred, and by educating them to stand 
face to face as enemies, rather than shoulder to 
shoulder as friends. 

“‘ It is by the agency of such unwarrantable 
interference, foreign and domestic, that the minds 
of many, otherwise good citizens, have been s0 
inflamed into the passionate condemnation of the 
domestic institutions of the Southern States, as 
at length to pass insensibly to almost equally 
passionate hostility toward their fellow-citizens 
of those States, and thus finally to fall into tem- 
porary fellowship with the avowed and active 
enemies of the Constitution. Ardently attached 
to liberty in the abstract, they do not stop to con- 
sider practically how the objects they would at- 
tain can be accomplished, nor to reflect that, even 
if the evil were as great as they deem it, they 
have no remedy to apply, and that it can be only 
aggravated by their violence and unconstitutional 
action. A question which is one of the most 
difficult of all the problems of social institution, 
political economy, and statemanship, they treat 
with unreasoning intemperance of thought and 
lan Extremes beget extremes. Violent 
attack from the North finds its inevitable conse- 
quence in the growth of a spirit of angry defiance 
at the South. Thus, in the progress of events 
we had reached that consummation, which the 
voice of the people has now so pointedly rebuked, 
of the attempt of a portion of the States, by a 
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sectional ization and. movement, to us 
the control. of the Government of the Uni 


States. 

* I confidently believe that the body of 
those who inconsiderately took this are 
sincerely attached‘to the Constitution and the 
Union. They would, upon deliberation, shrink 
with unaffected horror from any conscious act of 
disunion or civil war. But have entered 
into a path, which leads nowhere, unless it be to 
civil war and disunion, and which has no other 
possible outlet. They have proceeded thus far in 


; Sad 
series of secondary issues, each of which professed 
, to be confined within constitutional and 

limits, but which attempted indirectly what few 
nen semet wiling to - directly, “soe tne 
aggressively agai e constitutio: ights o 

nearly covtiallal the thirty-one States. 

oe SPECIAL CHARGES. 

¢: series of acts of indirect aggres- 
iiss; actaaionn:tie etumnins itation, by 
citizens of the Northern States, in and 
out of it, of the question of Emancipation in the 
Southern States. 

*‘ The second step in this of evil consisted 
of acts of the people of the Northern States, and 
in several instances of their Governments, aimed 
to facilitate the escape of persons held to service 
in the Southern States, and to prevent their ex- 
tradition when reclaimed according to law and 
in ‘virtue of express provisions of Constitu- 
tion. To promote this object, legislative enact- 
ments and other means were adopted to take 
away or defeat rights which the Constitution 
solemnly guaranteed. In order to nullify the 
then existing Act of Congress concerning the ex- 
tradition of fugitives from service, laws were 
enacted in many States forbidding their officers, 
under the severest penalties, to participate in the 
execution of any Act of Congress whatever. In 
this way that system of harmonious co-operation 
between the authorities of the United States and 
of the several States, for the maintenance of 
their common institutions, which existed in the 
early years of the Republic, was destroyed; con- 
flicts of jurisdiction came to be frequent; and 

found itself compelled, for support 
of Constitution, and the vindication of its 
power, to authorise the appointment of new 
officers charged with the execution of its Acts, as 
if they and the officers of the States were the 
Ministers respectively of foreign Governments in 
a state of mutual hostility, rather than fellow- 
magistrates of a common country, peacefully 
subsisting under the protection of a well-consti- 
tutioned Union. Thus here also ion was 
followed by reaction; and the attacks upon the 
Constitution at this point did but serve to raise 
up new barriers for its defence and security. 

“ The third stage of this unhappy contro- 
versy was in connection with the organization of 
territorial Governments, and the admission of 
new States into the Union. When it was pro- 
posed to admit the State of Maine, by separation 
of territory from that of Massachusetts, and the 
State of Missouri, formed of a portion of the ter- 
ritory ceded by France to the United States, 
ee in Congress objected to the ad- 

ion of the latter, unless with conditions 
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suited to particular views of public policy. The 
imposition of such a condition was successfully 
resisted. But, at the same time, the question 
was presented of imposing restrictions upon the 
residue of the territory ceded by France. That 
question was for the time disposed of by the 
adoption of a geographical line of limitation. 

‘* In this connection it should not be forgotten 
that France, of her own accord, resolved, for con- 
siderations of the most farsighted sagacity, to 
cede Louisiana to the United States, and that 
accession was by the United States ; 
the latter expressly engaged that the ‘ inhabi- 
tants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated 
in the Union of the United States, and admitted 
as soon as ible, according to the principles of 
the F Constitution, to the enjoyment of all 
the rights, advan » and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; and in the mean time 
they shall be maintained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the re- 
ligion which they profess ;’ that is to say, while 
it remains in a territorial condition, its inhabi- 
tants are maintained and protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, with a right then to 
pass into the condition of States on a footing of 
perfect equality with the original States. 

“The enactment which established the re- 
strictive geographical line was acquiesced in 
rather than approved by the States of the Union. 
It stood on the statute-book, however, for a num- 
ber of years; and the people of the respective 
States acquiesced in the re-enactment of the 
principle as applied to the State of Texas ; and it 
was proposed to acquiesce in its further applica- 
tion to the territory acquired by the United States 
from Mexico. But this proposition was success- 
fully resisted by the representatives from the 
Northern States, who, regardless of the statute 
line, insisted upon applying restriction to the 
new territory generally, whether lying North or 
South of it, thereby repealing it as a legislative 
compromise, and, on the part of the North, per- 
sistingly violating the compact, if compact there 
was. 

‘Thereupon this enactment ceased to have 
binding virtue in any sense, whether as respects 
the North or the South; and so in effect it was 
treated on the occasion of the admission of the 
States of California, and the organization of the 
territories of New Mexico, Utah, and Washington. 

DEFENCE OF THE KANSAS MEASURE. 

“Such was the state of this question when the 
time arrived for the organization of the territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska. In the progress of 
constitutional inquiry and reflection it had now 
at length come to be seen clearly that Congress 
does not possess constitutional power to impose 
restrictions of this character upon any present or 
future State of the Union. In a long series of 
decisions, on the fullest argument, and after the 
most deliberate consideration, the Supreme Court 
of the United States had finally determined this 
point in every form under which the question 
could arise, whether as affecting public or private 
rights—in questions of the public domain, of re- 
ligion, of navigation, and of servitude. 

** The several States of the Union are, by force 
of the Constitution, co-equal in domestic legisla- 
tive power. Congress cannot change a law of 
domestic relation in the State of Maine; no more 
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cam it in the State of Missouri. Any statute 
which proposes to do this is a mere nullity: it 
takes away no right, it confers none. If it re- 
mains on the statute-book unrepealed, it remains 
there only as a monument of error, and a beacon 
of warning to the legislator and the statesman. 
To repeal it will be only to remove imperfection 
from the statutes, without affecting, either in the 
sense of permission or of prohibition, the action 
of the States, or of their citizens. 

* Still, when the nominal restriction of this 
nature, already a dead letter in law, was, in 
terms, repealed by the last Congress, in a clause 
of the Act organizing the territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska, that repeal was made the occasion 
of a wide-spread and dangerous agitation. 

“It was alleged that the original enactment 
being a compact of perpetual moral obligation, 
its repeal constituted an odious breach of faith. 

** An Act-of Congress, while it remains unre- 
pealed, more especially if it be constitutionally 
valid in the judgment of those functionaries whose 
duty it is to pronounce on that point, is undoubt- 
edly binding on the conscience of each good citi- 
zen of the Republic. But in what sense can it 
be asserted that the enactment in question was 
invested with perpetuity and entitled to the re- 
spect of a solemn compact? No distinct con- 
tending powers of the Government, no separate 
sections of the Union, treating as such, entered 
into treaty stipulations on the subject. It was a 
mere clause of an Act of Congress, and, like any 
other controverted matter of legislation, received 
its final shape, and was passed by compromise of 
the conflicting opinions or sentiments of the 
members of Congress. But if it had authority 
over men’s consciences, to whom did this autho- 
rityattach? Not to those ofthe North, who had 
repeatedly refused to confirm it by extension, and 
who had zealously striven to establish other and 
incompatible regulations upcn the subject. And 
if, as it thus appears, the supposed compact had 
no obligatory force as to the North, of course it 
could not have had any as to the South, for all 
such compacts must be mutual and of reciprocal 
obligation. 

“It has not unfrequently happened that law- 

ivers, with undue estimation of the value of the 
aw they give, or in the view of imparting to it 
peculiar strength, make it perpetual in terms ; 
but they cannot thus bind the conscience, the 
judgment, and the will of those who may suc- 
them, invested with similar responsibilities, 
and clothed with equal authority. More careful 
investigation may prove the law to be unsound in 
peinctple: Experience may shew it to be im- 
perfect in detail and impracticable in execution. 
And then both reason and right combine, not 
merely to justify, but to require its repeal. 

“ The Constitution, supreme as it is over all the 
departments of the Government, legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial, is open to amendment by its 
very terms; and Congress or the States may, in 
their discretion, propose amendment to it, solemn 
compact though it in truth is between the sove- 
reign States of the Union. In the present in- 
stance, a political enactment, which had ceased 
to have legal power or authority of any kind, was 
repealed. ‘ihe position assumed, that Congress 
had no moral right to enact such repeal, was 
strange enough, and singularly in view of the 
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fact that the argument came from those who 
openly refused obedience to existing laws of the 
land, having the same popular designation and 
quality as Compromise Acts; nay, more, who un- 
equivocally disregarded and condemned the most 
positive and obligatory injunctions of the Consti- 
tution itself, and sought by every means within 
their reach, to deprive a portion of their fellow- 
citizens of the equal enjoyment of those rights 
and privileges guaranteed alike to all by the fun- 
damental compact of our Union. 

“This argnment against the repeal of the 
statute line in question was accompanied by 
another of congenial character, and, equally with 
the former, destitute of foundation in reason and 
truth. It was imputed that the measure origi- 
nated in the conception of extending the limits of 
slave labour beyond those recently assigned to it, 
and that such was its natural as well as intended 
effect ; and these baseless assumptions were made, 
in the Northern States, the ground of unceasing 
assault upon constitutional right. 

“‘ The repeal, in terms of a statute, which was 
already obsolete, and also null for unconstitu- 
tionality, could -have no influence to obstruct or 
to promote the propagation of conflicting views of 
political or social institution. When the Act or- 
ganizing the territories of Kansas and Nebraska 
was passed, the inherent effect upon that portion 
of the public domain, thus opened to legal settle- 
ment, was to admit settlers from all the States of 
the Union alike, each with his convictions of 
public policy and private interest, there to found 
in their discretion, subject to such limitations as 
the Constitution and Acts of Congress might pre- 
scribe, new States, hereafter to be admitted into 
the Union. 

“ Tt was a free field, open alike to all, whether 
the statute line of assumed restriction were re- 
pealed or not. That repeal did not open to free 
competition of the diverse opiniens and domestic 
institutions a field which, without such repeal, 
would have been closed against them: it found 
that field of competition already opened, in fact 
and inlaw. All the repeal did was to relieve the 
statute-book of an objectionable enactment, un- 
constitutional in effect, and injurious in terms, 
to a large portion of the States. 

“Ts it the fact that in all the unsettled regions 
of the United States, if emigration be left free to 
act in this res for itself, without oats prohi- 
bitions on either side, slave labour will sponta- 
neously go everywhere in preference to free 
labour? Is it the fact that the peculiar do- 
mestic institutions of the Southern States possess 
relatively so much of vigour, that wheresoever 
an avenue is freely open to all the world, they 
will penetrate, to the exclusion of those of the 
Northern States? Is it the fact that the former 
enjoy, compared with the latter, such irresistible 
superior vitality, independent of climate, soil, and 
all other accidental circumstances, as to be able 
to produce the supposed result, in spite of the 
assumed moral and natural obstacles to its ac- 
complishment, and of the more numerous popu- 
lation of the Northern States ? 

“The argument of those who advocate the 
enactment of new laws of restriction, and con- 
demn the repeal of old ones, in effect aver their 
particular views of government have no self- 
extending or self-sustaining powers of their own, 
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and will go nowhere unless forced by Act of Con- 
. And if Congress do but pause for a 
moment in the policy of stern coercion—if it ven- 
ture to try the experiment of leaving men to 
judge for themselves what institutions will best 
suit them—if it be not strained up to perpetual 
legislative exertion on this point—if Con 
proceed thus to act in the very spirit of liberty, it 


is at once with aiming to extend slave 
labour into all the new territories of the United 
States. 


‘+ Of course these imputations on the intentions 
of Congress, in this respect, conceived as they 
were in prejudice, and p sate inated in passion, 
are utterly destitute of any justification in the 
nature of things, and contrary to all the funda- 
mental doctrines and principles of civil liberty and 
self-government. 

“While, therefore, in general, the people of 
the Northern States have never, at any time, 
arrogated for the feudal Government the power to 
interfere directly with the domestic condition of 
persons in the Southern States, but, on the con- 
trary, have disavowed all such intentions, and 
have shrunk from conspicuous affiliation with 
those few who pursue their fanatical objects 
ayowedly through the contemplated means of re- 
volutionary change of the Government, and with 
acceptance of the necessary consequences—a civil 
and servile war—yet many citizens have suffered 
themselves to be drawn into one evanescent poli- 
tical issue of agitation after another, appertaini 
to the same set of opinions, and which subsid 
as rapidly as they arose when it came to be seen, 
as it uniformly did, that they were incompatible 
with the compacts of the Constitution and the ex- 
istence of the Union. 

‘** Thus, when the acts of some of the States to 
nullify the existing extradition law imposed upon 
Con the duty of passing a new one, the 
country was invited by agitators to enter into 
party organization for its repeal; but that agi- 
tation speedily ceased by reason of the impracti- 
cability of its object. So, when the statute re- 
striction upon the institutions of new States, by 
a geographical line, had been repealed, the coun- 
try was urged to demand its restoration, and that 
a also died almost with its birth. Then 

ollowed the cry of alarm from the North against 

imputed Southern encroachments; which cry 
sprang in reality from the spirit of revolutionary 
attack on the domestic institutions of the South, 
and, after a troubled existence of a few months, 
has been rebuked by the voice of a patriotic 
people. 


THE KANSAS TROUBLES. 


Of this last agitation, one lamentable feature 
was, that it was carried on at the immediate ex- 
pense of the peace and happiness of the people of 
the territory of Kansas. That was made the 
battle-field, not so much of opposing factions 
or interests within itself, as of the conflict- 
ing passions of the whole people of the United 
States. Revolutionary disorder in Kansas had 
its origin in projects of intervention, deliberately 
arranged by certain members of that Congress 
which enacted the law for the organization of 
the territory, And when propagandist coloniza- 
tion of Kansas had thus been undertaken in one 
section of the Union, for the systematic promo- 
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tion of its peculiar views of policy, there ensued, 


a matter of course, a counteraction with oppo- 
site views in other sections of the Union. 

** In consequence of these and other incidents, 
many acts of disorder, it is undeniable, have been 
perpetrated in Kansas, to the occasional inter- 
ruption, rather than the permament suspension, 
of regular government. Aggressive and most 
reprehensible incursions into the territory were 
undertaken, both in the North and the South, and 
entered it on its northern border, by the way of 
Iowa, as well as on the eastern, by way of Mis- 
souri; and there has existed within it a state of 
insurrection against the constituted authorities, 
not without countenance from inconsiderate per- 
sons in each of the great sections of the Union. 
But the difficulties in that territory have been 
extravagantly exaggerated for purposes of poli- 
tical agitation elsewhere. 

**The number and gravity of the acts of vio- 
lence have been magnified, partly by statements 
entirely untrue, and partly by reiterated accounts 
of the same rumours or facts. Thus the terri- 
tory has been seemingly filled with extreme 
violence, when the whole amount of such acts 
has not been greater than what occasionally 

before us in single cities to the of 
all good citizens, but without being regarded as 
of general or permanent political consequence. 

‘* Imputed irregularities in the elections had in 
Kansas, like occasional irregularities of the same 
description in the States, were beyond the sphere 
of action of the Executive. But incidents of 
actual violence, or of organized obstruction of 
law, pertinaciously renewed from time to time, 
have met, as they occurred, by such means 
as were available, and as the circumstances re- 
quired; and nothing of this character now re- 
mains to affect the general peace of the Union. 
The attempt of a part of the inhabitants of the 
territory to erect a revolutionary Government, 
though sedulously encouraged and. supplied with 
pecuniary aid from active ts of disorder in 
some of the States, has completely failed. 

‘+ Bodies of armed men, foreign to the territory, 
have been prevented from entering, or compelled 
to leave it. Predatory bands, engaged in acts of 
rapine, under cover of the existing political dis- 
turbances, have been arrested or dispersed. And 
every well-disposed person is now enabled once 
more to devote himself in peace to the pursuits of 
prespenons industry, for the prosecution of which 

e undertook to participate in the settlement of 
the territory. 

“Tt affords me unmingled satisfaction thus to 
announce the peaceful condition of things in 
Kansas, especially considering the means to 
which it was necessary to have recourse for the 
attainment of the end, namely, the employment 
of a part of the military force of the United 
States. The withdrawal of that force from its 
proper duty of defending the country against 
foreign foes or the sav: of the frontier, to 
employ it for the suppression of domestic insur- 
rection, is, when the exigency occurs, a matter of 
the most earnest solicitude. On this oceasion of 
imperativé necessity it has been done with the 
best results, and my satisfaction in the attain- 
ment of such results, by such means, is greatly 
enhanced by the consideration that, through the 
wisdom and energy of the present Executive of 
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Kansas, and the prudence, firmness, and vigi- 
lance of the military officers on duty there, tran- 
quillity has been restored without one drop of 
blood having been shed in its accomplishment by 
the forces of the United States. 

“The restoration of comparative tranquillity 
in that territory furnishes the means of observing 
calmly, and appreciating at their just value, the 
events which have occurred there, and the dis- 
cussions of which the Government of the territory 
has been the subject. 

** We perceive that controversy concerning its 
future domestic institutions was inevitable ; that 
no human prudence, no form of legislation, no 
wisdom on the part of Congress, could have pre- 
vented this. 

* It is idle to suppose that the particular pro- 
visions of their organic law were the cause of 
agitation. Those provisions were but the occa- 
sion, or the pretext, of an agitation which was 
inherent in the nature of things. Congress legis- 
lated upon the subject in such terms as were most 
consonant with the principle of popular sove- 
reignty which underlies our Government. It 
could not have legislated otherwise without doing 
violence to another great principle of our institu- 
tions, the imprescriptible right of equality of the 
several States. 

** We perceive, also, that sectional interests and 
party  aesmayg have been the great impediment to 
the salutary operation of the organic principles 
adopted, and the chief cause of the successive dis- 
turbances in Kansas. The assumption that, be- 
cause in the organization of the territories of 
Nebraska and Kansas, Congress abstained from 
imposing restraints upon them to which certain 
other territories had been subject, therefore dis- 
orders occurred in the latter territory, is empha- 
tically contradicted by the fact that none have 
occurred in the former. Those disorders were not 
the consequence in Kansas of the freedom of self- 
government conceded to that territory by Con- 
gress, but of unjust interference on the part of 
persons not inhabitants of the territory. Such 
interference, wherever it has exhibited itself, by 
acts of insurrectionary character, or of obstruc- 
tion to processes of law, has been repelled or 
suppressed, by all the means which the Constitu- 
tion and the laws place in the hands of the 
Executive. 

** In those parts of the United States where, by 
reason of the inflamed state of the public mind, 
false rumours and misrepresentations have the 
greatest currency, it has been assumed that it 
was the duty of the Executive, not only to suppress 
insurrectionary movements in Kansas, but also 
to see to the regularity of local elections. It needs 
little argument to shew that the President has 
no sueh power. All government in the United 
States rests substantially upon popular election. 
The freedom of elections is liable to be impaired 
by the intrusion of unlawful votes, or the exclu- 
sion of lawful ones, by improper influences, by 
violence, or by fraud. But the people of the 
United States are the all-sufficient guardians of 
their own rights, and to suppose that they will 
not remedy in due season any such incidents of 
civil freedom, is to suppose them to have ceased 
to be capable of self-government. 

“The President of the United States has not 
power to interpose in elections, to see to their 
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freedom, to canvass their votes, or to pass an 
opinion upon their legality in the territories, any 
more than in the States. If he had such power, 
the Government might be republican in form, but 
it would be a monarchy in fact; and if he had 
undertaken to exercise it in the case of Kansas, 
he would have been justly subject to the charge 
of usurpation and of violation of the dearest 
rights of the people of the United States. 

“* Unwise laws, equally with irregularities at 
elections, are, in periods of great excitement, the 
occasional incidents of even the freest and best 
political institutions. But all experience demon- 
strates, that in a country like ours, where the 
right of self-constitution exists in the completest 
form, the attempt to remedy unwise legislation by 
resort to revolution is totally out of place, 
inasmuch as existing legal institutions afford 
more prompt and efficacious means for the redress 
of wrong. 

“TI confidently trust that now, when the 
peaceful condition of Kansas affords opportunity 
for calm reflection and wise legislation, either the 
Legislative Assembly of the territory, or Con- 
gress, will see that no act shall remain on its 
statute-book violative of the provisions of the 
Constitution, or subversive of the great objects for 
which that was ordained and established, and 
will take all the necessary steps to assure to its 
inhabitants the enjoyment, without obstruction 
or abridgment, of all the constitutional rights, 

rivileges, and immunities of citizens of the 
nited States, as contemplated by the organic 
law of the territory.” 


RE-OPENING OF THE AFRICAN 
SLAVE-TRADE. 

THE re-opening of the African Slave-trade 
isa project that is being now seriously dis- 
cussed by the leading organ of theextreme pro- 
slavery party, me the Charleston Stan- 
dard, said to be a Buchanan paper. That such 
a project should find favour with the most 
reckless of the Southern oligarchy will not 
surprise any one who has watched the events 
of the last few months in the South, and the 
proceedings in Kansas. Men whose notions 
of right and wrong are regulated by bowie- 
knives and revolvers; whose standard of 
freedom is sheer brute force ; whose respect 
for law, decorum, and liberty of speech, ma- 
nifests itself by testimonials to a bully and a 
ruffian who brutally and cowardly batters 
in the skull of an unarmed political oppo- 
nent, whilst seated at his desk in the Senate- 
house; such men as these, and their sym- 

athizers, are not likely to be over-squeamish 
in advocating and ro sgomees J a project, the 
carrying out of which merely involves the 
outraging of the natural rights of “savage 
n s, half man half monkey.” Havin, 
little or no respect for the acquired rights an 
privileges of their own fellow-citizens, when - 
they militate against the views of Southern 
slaveholders, it is safe to assume they would 
not be restrained, by considerations of huma- 
nity or respect for the world’s judgment, from 
reducing to bondage beings whose kin they 
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have been long accustomed to and 
whom their laws consider, only as cattle. But 
so atrocious a scheme as the re-openi 
of the African slave-trade many find advocates 
amongst the class referred to, we must have 
further evidence than is now before us, ere 
we come to the deliberate conclusion that it 
is sanctioned by the mass of the slaveholding 
pape’ fi Charleston Standard is the 
organ of an extreme and a reckless party, and 
has, it is true, done much to carry into effect 
the various schemes of the South for conso- 
lidating its power; but ere such doctrines as 
those advocated in the articles we purpose 
to extract from the Journal in question 
are acted upon, they must be agitated 
elsewhere, and be stamped with the ap- 
sa of the Legislature, which, to give its 
ecision force—assuming it should be affir- 
mative of the proposition—must further 
deliberately violate its engagements with 
France and England, and be prepared to risk 
the consequences. As an exposition merely, 
of the views of an extreme , therefore, 
we republish the series of articles on the 
rg » Moral, and Political advantages of 
re-opening the African Slave-trade,” which 
——— consecutively in the Charleston 
of the 21st, 22d, 24th, 26th, 27th 
and 29th October last. Our limited space 
will not permit of their introduction in one 
Number : we shall therefore give them seria- 
tim. We reserve our comments on these 
productions. Most of our readers will form 
their own conclusions, as they proceed, of the 
state of morality in a community which 
tolerates the barefaced advocacy of resuming 
a traffic long since oyna accursed 
ane voice of Christendom, and whic 
e powers in it have agreed solemn 
and bound themselves, to suppress. The 2 
lowing is the first article. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE NECESSARY TO 
SOUTHERN SOCIETY. 

‘* Near three years ago we avowed ourselves in 
favour of the slave-trade,and as this had at least the 
merit of being a new position, it may be interesting 
and instructive, perhaps, to look upon the changes, 
if any, in Southern opinion, that have since oc- 
curred. It is not too much to say that the posi- 
tion was an extreme one. Men were generally 
disinclined to make a standard of Slavery. We 
had slaves, and, as against all others, we hada 
right to hold them; but there was the feelin 
that, in some sense, they were plunder, whic 
it was enough to get out of the way with. And, 
solicitous to sustain ourselves within the existing 
social sentiment of the world, we were unwillin 
to revolt against it, and we were rather inclin 
to brave the world in the practice of an acknow- 
ledged wrong, than promulge the social principle 
= which our acts were to be rendered right. 

is we thought unwise. We believed it not 
only possible, but necessary, to erect a standard 
of our own. Though Slavery was possessed of 
element n to a living social system, 

we felt it never could be defended upon pre-exist- 
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ing pee pe of opinions, but that, to its vindi- 
cation and establishment, there was the neces- 


g sity of distinct organization and intelligence; 


that, instead ofa flank, we must present a front 
—instead of fear, we must have hope—instead of 
endurance, action; and, to the end of changi 
our attitude in the contest, and of planting our 
standard right in the very faces of our adver- 
saries, we propose, as a leading principle of South- 
ern policy, to re-open legitimate the slave-trade. 

‘* There were few, at first, to come to this po- 
sition. The Southern journals were erally 
silent, and all those which spoke, except the Chare 
leston Mercury, and The Richmond Examiner, 
deprecated its temerity. We failed to have the 
proposition placed before the Southern Commer- 
cial Convention ; we found an indisposition in 
the public mind to be disturbed upon a disagree- 
able subject; and we were indebted to journals 
at the North for the opportunity of a more full 
discussion of the subject. 

“Since that time, however, there have been 
many circumstances to affect opinion at the South. 
The sentiment of opposition to our institutions 
has led to further acts of political ession. 
The entrenchment of our position has been no 
impediment to legislative and territorial circum- 
spection. Yielding ground before our adversa- 
ries, we have come, at last, to points beyond 
which we can yield no further, and the alterna- 
tives of surrender or reaction have been forced 
upon us. To reaction, therefore, we have been 
impelled ; but at every step we have been met by 
difficulties, which seemed only to be obviated by 
the measure we propose. One necessary step was 
to preoccupy the territory to the West, and thus 

reserve, as nearas possible, an equality in the 

ederal branch of the National Legislature; but 
there we were met by an insufficiency of popu- 
lation. 

* While men, from superabundance, were 
crowded out from the North, and were directed by 
Emigration-aid Societies upon Kansas,we had not 
enough for the ordinary offices of labour, and it 
required force to send them out. Even then there 
was the further difficulty. If we were to send 
labouring whites, there was the apprehension that 
they themselves would acquire an interest in the 
Territory in opposition to the institution of do- 
mestic g Sends, and thus might fail to secure the 
State. If we were to send slaves, we lose their 
conservative office in the social economy at home. 

**So many whites have come in since slaves 
have been restricted, that this class of our popu- 
lation is greatly in excess. Many have taken to 
the walks of manual labour. They struggle for 
subsistence in competition with the slave, and 
already, even in this State, where there is still an 
excess of slaves, the proposition has been made 
and pressed, to relieve the whites from the seve- 
rities of such a contest. To fortify the frontier, 
therefore, there was the danger of violating the 
integrity of slave society in the centre of our 
soundest State. The political power to be gained 
on the one hand was not a compensation for the 
moral strength to be lost on the other. 

“One effort might be successful, but others 
must occur perpetually, and, constrained to elect 
between power in Congress or power in the 
States—between social strength or political ex- 
tension—our speculations turned abroad, and the 
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minds of men were forced to vibrate between the 
alternatives of circumscription or the slave-trade. 

** Another not less necessary step was to in- 
crease the general population ofthe South, and 
preserve an approximation to equality in the 
i EY branch of the National ‘Tessa. If 
it had been possible to preserve a footing in the 
Senate by territorial extension, it soon appeared 
that the House would take the control of Go- 
vernment, That body had elected an Abolition 
Speaker, and its constituents propose to elect a 
President. Without a Delegation from the South 
approaching in strength the Delegation from the 
ane there "= be ope of yerteigatien in the 

overnment. necessity for a greater popu- 
lation became apparent. We could cant 
no great increase of foreign labour in competi- 
tion with our slaves ; but should increase occur, it 
would tend still more to change the nature of our 
society. The white element would only the more 
surely claim the aid of legislation to exclude the 
slave, and there was no reasonable hope, there- 
fore, of being able to supply our wants with the 
pauper sopaiaien of Europe. To submit to the 
government of an irresponsibile majority in Con- 
gress was not tobe thought of, and the minds of 

_men were forced in to vibrate between the 
alternative of dissolution or the slave-trade. 

‘* There was another important step to be 
taken. A contrast had been drawn between the 
North and South in respect of their improve- 
ments—the deficiencies of the South had been 
established. and the act was charged to the in- 
stitution of domestic Slavery. e knew that 
this was no evidence of inefficiency; we knew 
that while labour had been cut off from the South 
it had continued to pour in upon the North ; 
that, in consequence of this, they have twice as 
much labour and Jess land; and it was natural 
and necessary, therefore, that their relative im- 
provements should be greater. 

‘* We also knew, that in proportion to popula- 
tion at the South the products are greater than 
among any other people in the world, and to us 
there was nothing in this contrast to cause dis- 
satisfaction ; but the fact by all the world was 
taken as conclusive proof of inefficiency. We 
knew that equality could ultimately be restored by 
an equality of labour ; but the fact that interests 
are already established at the North, gives them 
a present advantage in the race. If solicitous 
for free white labour, it would naturally hesitate 
to come into competition with our slaves, but it 
would the less incline to come, that there were 
no enterprises in existence to attract it. These 
were at the North, and to the North was drawn 
still other labour to their further —— 

‘** To stem the current of opinion, therefore, as 
well as to turn the tide of impovement, and give 
to ourselves the comforts of progress and the con- 
fidence of the world, there was the necessity for 
labour ; and as this labour could never come from 
Europe, we were turned again to Africa, and the 
minds of men were further forced to vibrate be- 
tween the alternatives of perpetual dependence 
or the slave-trade. 

** And there was still another step. Men have 
been forced to realize that whites and slaves have 
been brought ther here in unequal and un- 
natural proportions. A slave society, properly 
constituted, will have neither race in excess, and, 
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and if left free to form, there is but little doubt 
but that the race would come r in natural 
proportions. There would be slaves. for 
labour, and whites enough for direction, and: the 
case would be exceptional in which the white 
man would labour in competition with the slave, 
or the slave direct, except in subordination to the 
white wan. But, as already maintained, they 
have not been free to form. 

‘Whilst slaves from abroad have been kept 
out, whites from abroad have been forced in, and, 
filling the rounds of employment, open from the 
humblest labour to the highest offices of direction, 
they have been in the way of pushing Slavery 
out. That slaves, if free to come, would have 
been competent to every emergency of labour, 
there can be little doubt; but, not being free 
to come, they have been too much extended : they 
have left interstices into which free labour, by 
the necessites of the case, has been forced, and 
the institution has lost much of its integrity. 

‘* While the South becomes strengthened, there 
is no increase of strength to this peculiar feature 
of our society: free labour, in competition with 
slave labour, is necessarily conservative of its 
own peculiar interests, and it has seemed pos- 
sible, therefore, that the fortunes of our Consti- 
tution may be determined by a class who have no 
direct and legitimate connection with it. Alraedy, 
in some sections of the country, it has become 
more popular to talk of whipping the North than 
advancing Slavery: all have common cause in 
the one, but all seem not to have tion of a 
common cause in the other; and while the inter- 
ests of the country sustain the South, and point 
toa me wy career of national prosperity out 
of the Union, if not in it, they do not point to 
the integrity and advancement of our own pecu- 
liar form of society. 

“To obviate the evils of this unnatural con- 
dition has become the object of every serious in- 
terest, but it only can be accomplished by an 
increase of slaves. With this every interest would 
be harmonized : there is no white man who would 
not engraft his work upon the labour of the slave, 
if the slave could be had so cheap as to allow him 
to do so to advantage; but without this the evil 
must increase, and those who believe in Slavery 
—who have confidence in its efficiency and order, 
and who would preserve and perpetuate it to the 
great objects of its achievement—are constrained 
to look for the remedy which the condition indi- 
cates, and these again are forced to vibrate be- 
tween the alternatives of social disintegration and 
the slave-trade. 

. At every step of reaction, therefore, we have 
been met by difficulties witich only find solution 
in the measure we propose. To preserve equality 
in point of States; to recover equality in repre- 
sentation ; to have any share, in fact, in Federal 
legislation ; to demonstrate the efficiency of our 
institution, and turn the tide of commercial power 
from the North, and even to preserve the integrity 
of our own peculiar system of society, there has 
seemed to be the necessity for opening up again 
the stream of our foreign labour. As with every 
other stream, the channel points us to its source : 
the reception of so much has fixed us in the con- 
dition of receiving more. ; 

“‘ If our society is to flow in a perennial current 
on through human history, we cannot cut it off 
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now from its antecedents. To do so would oc- 
easion the danger of leaving it a stagnant and 
unprofitable pool among other living waters. 
We cannot preserve the peculiar nature of our 
society by ng its supply from other sources ; 
and, as we would not have its nature changed, 
as we believe these streams of races were intended 
to commingle, that the union in unequal plains is 
right and natural, and approved by Heaven, and 
consecrated to great and social ends, we should 
hold them open to commingle still, and, forsaking 
all other forms of social union, would still cling 
to this. 
Since the foregoing was in type, we learn 
that Governor Adams, of South Eerolina , has 
Officially endorsed the project for reviving 
the slave-trade, but that the Richmond En- 
uirer, (one of the leading organs of the 
uthern democracy,)has severely condemned 
it. We regret to be unable to give, in our 
present Number, the text of the article, and 
the observations that called it forth. We may 
say, however, that the journal in question 
mits the force of Governor Adams’ logic, 
namely, that if Slavery itself be just, the de- 
nunciation of the slave-trade as piracy is a 
slander; but the editor urges the impractica- 
bility and foolishness of any attempt to revive 
a trade which the civilized world condemns. 
While contending for the institution as sanc- 
tioned by religion, as n to the ad- 
vancement of civilization, as a benefit to the 
negro, and as an important conservative 
element ina democratic Republic, the journal- 
ist is compelled to admit that the voice of all 
civilized nations is against it, and he there- 
fore opposes a movement which would chal- 
lenge so powerful an opposition. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


WE have been favoured with the following 
communication from an esteemed correspon- 
dent. It will be seen that the Republican 
party is not at all cast down by the result of 
the recent election, but is, on the contrary, 
— up its strength for, and looking 
opefully forward to, the year 1860. 


** New York, Nov. 28, 1856. 

‘**T suppose you have been disappointed, as I 
know many sincere friends of liberty have been, 
by the result of our Jate Presidential election. I 
feel myself that it is*very discouraging in some 
of its aspects, and yet is equally full of hope and 
encouragement in others. It is very humiliating 
to reflect, that after so much labour spent to en- 
lighten the public mind, it should have given no 
higher evidence of intelligence, especially on a 
question of vital interest in reality to every 
citizen. But then we must remember the strength 
of old party ties, and of the difficulty of inducing 
men to rupture them. We must not forget that 
a considerable portion of the inhabitants of Illinois 
and Indiana are the poor white emigrants from 
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the slave States, who are not more than half 
emancipated from the darkness of Slavery. Then, | 
too, there are the Irish Catholics, who are inve- | 
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terate and all but unanimous in their hatred of 
the black man, and any who befriend him, who, 
I fully believe, have imbibed this feeling from the 
aristocratic institutions of the Old World, and 
who seem to be animated with an insane dread 
of having none below them in the social scale, 
and who have cast their votes against us in a 
solid mass. You must remember, that with us, 
in order to carry any reform, it is necessary to 
convince a majority of the whole people that it is 
not only desirable but is more immediately desi- 
rable than any other measure, and must there- 
fore be made the main issue, if not the only one, 
in the contest. With you, on the contrary, it is 
only needful to convince a few leading minds, 
and the needful legislation is had, when perhaps 
a large majority of the people may be unconvinced 
of its wisdom. 

‘* There is a very significant feature of this 
contest in the fact that Mr. Buchanan's support 
in the Free States comes from those portions, and 
those only, where the ee is most igno- 
rant, where schools and newspapers are most 
rarely found. This is a hopeful fact because of 
the indication it affords, that it is only informa- 
tion that is needed to secure right action. There 
will bea strong effort to dispel this darkness be- 
fore the next election, and, I hope, a correspond- 
ing action will thereby be secured. There is, 
too, deep significance in the immense majorities 
which the Republican party candidates have re- 
ceived in New England, New York, Ohio, and 
indeed the entire free States, except Pennsyl- 
vania (the home of Mr. Buchanan), New Jersey, 
Illinois, and Indiana. These majorities indicate 
a permanence of their power, and contrast very 
hopefully with the total vote cast for Mr. Hale 
four years since, and which are about equal in 
numbers. One more such proportionate gain, 
and the friends of freedom will have possession of 
the general Government, and the power of the 
slaveholders for ever broken, will soon be finally 
destroyed. 

** What the slave-power intends to do with its 
new lease of power it is impossible of course to 
determine, though I have no doubt they will il- 
lustrate the old adage, that ‘whom the gods de- 
sign to destroy they first make mad.’ e Go- 
vernor of South Carolina has already, in his an- 
nual message to the Legislature, advocated the 
re-opening the African slave-trade; and the same 
infamous piracy is recommended in several of the 
leading Southern jonrnals. There will, how- 
ever, be a wholesome restraint felt by the slave- 
holders in view of the fact that the North is al- 
most unanimously opposed to them, and that 
there is a strong probability, that within four 
years all their mischievous legislation will be re- 
versed, while they will reap only a temporary 
advantage, but a permanent infamy, from their 
treason to the rights of man, and the justice and 
majesty of God. 

*‘The Republicans maintain a cheerful and 
confident tone, and it is to many doubtful if their 
ultimate triumph is not more certain and stable 
than it could have been had they elected Mr. 
Fremont, with the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives against him, which would have ren- 
dered him in a great degree powerless, while he 
and his party would have been held responsible in 
the popular mind for all public measures. Free- 
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dom in Kansas must ultimately triumph, be- 
cause of the simple vigour of free institutions as 
compared with those of Slavery. Another fact 
that has a potent influence in deciding this 
question is found in the truth, that the price of 
land in the free States, as compared to that in 
the slave States,after both have become settled and 
fully organized,ranges from two to eight dollars, or 
ten times as much in the former as in the latter. 
This causes almost every actual settler, from the 
natural desire to have his property as valuable as 
possible, to desire that free institutions shall go- 
vern the new State where he has located. This 
fact alone is almost sufficient to decide the fate 
of Kansas, and, I am confident, will ultimately do 
it in favour of freedom, even though the slave- 
holders should be able to force upon it slave- 
holding institutions at first. I have written a 
long letter, and hope I shall have the pleasure of 
having soon a full reply. Do not fail to let me 
know what effect our recent election has upon 
the friends of humanity in England. I doubt 
not many of them will think we are hopelessly 
given over to a reprobate mind, but I cannot feel 
so while every election shews a decided gain over 
the last to the cause of truth and justice. Re- 
forms, which can only be carried by the convic- 
tions of a majority of all the people, are necessa- 
rily slow of accomplishment, but they are per- 
manent when once attained.” 








COLONEL FREMONT JUDGED BY 
HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Tx following testimonies to the personal 
worth and eminent abilities of Colonel Fre- 
mont, the unsuccessful candidate for the 
Presidency in the recent election, are valu- 
able, and deserving of record. We find them 
in the New-York Tribune of the 31st Oct. 
last. 


“James Buchanan, now candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States, testified on oath: 

‘“*¢ His (Col. Fremont’s) services were very va- 
luable : he bore a conspicuous part in the conquest 
of California, and, in my opinion, is better en- 
titled to be called the conqueror of California than 
any other man.’ 

** Senator Butler, of South Carolina, said : 

** «He (Col. Fremont) is a gentleman of rare 
endowments, of rare abilities.’ 

“The Hon. John C. Calhoun, the idolized 
statesman of South Carolina : 

** ¢] have acquaintance with the Colonel, and 
I am so favourably impressed as to him that I 
would as readily trust him as any other indivi- 
dual: his integrity is beyond suspicion.’ 

** Senator Rusk, of Texas: 

‘¢ «J regard Col. Fremont as one of the most 
heroic and successful officers in our army—an 
army of which any nation might be proud.’ 

“Senator Bagley, of North Carolina: 

‘*** I agree with the Senator from Texas that 
he (Col. Fremont) is a man of extraordinary 
merit and ability,’ 

* The Hon. John A, Dix, of New York : 

**Col. Fremont exhibited a combination of 
energy, b seengr 94+ sagacity, and prudence, 
which indicates the highest capacity for civil and 
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military command. That the country will do 
justice to his valuable and distinguished services 
I entertain not the slightest doubt.’ 

“The Hon. John J. Crittenden, of Kentucky: 

“«* The courage and conduct of Col. Fremont 
have signalized his name. His services were pex 
culiar, attended with great responsibility to him- 
self, characterized by great firmness and huma- 
nity, as well as devotion to his country.’ 

‘The Hon. Daniel Webster, of Massachu- 
setts ; 

*** Colonel Fremont is a young officer of great 
merit—one who deserves well of his country for 
the bravery and ability with which he disc. 
his important and delicate duties in California.’” 





BRITISH ABOLITIONIST 
MOVEMENTS. 
THE IRISH METROPOLITAN LADIES’ ANTI- 
SLAVERY ASSOCIATION. 
( Communicated.) 

On Monday, the 24th of Novemher 1856, 
a large and highly respectable meeting of 
ladies was held in the Rotundo, Dublin. 
The Rev. Dr. Urwich attended by request, 
and, having commenced the proceedings with 
prayer, generally explained the object for 
which the meeting had been convened. He 
then introduced Mis Griffiths as representa- 
tive of the Rochester U. S. Ladies’ Anti- 
Slavery Society, who gave deeply-affecting de- 
tails respecting the general state of the 
coloured race in the North-American Re- 
public, particularly dwelling upon the labours 
of Frederick Douglass towards elevating that 
portion of the community, by the press and 
otherwise, and urging the claims which the 
victims of the slave system and the Fugitive 
Slave Law have upon the sympathy and 
aid of the benevolent public. She de- 
scribed the importance of sustaining Mr. 
Douglass’s Newspaper, and of aiding the 
fugitive slaves in their endeavours to esca 
from oppression to the asylum afforded 
them under British rule in Canada, where 
they enjoy their liberty and other rights 
as human beings. These are the lead- 
ing objects of the Rochester Anti-Slavery 
Society. In her mission to these parts on 
its behalf, Miss Griffiths had received cor- 
dial countenance in various important cities 
and towns of Great Britain, and now made 
her appeal to the ladies of the Irish Metro- 
polis, imviting their i eee co-operation 
in the same work of Christian mercy, not 
doubting that she would find a like generous 
response among them, as she had met with 
elsewhere. 

It was then proposed to the meeting, and 
resolved unanimously : 

“I, That, regarding Slavery as sinful in the 
sight of God, and a gross violation of inalienable 
rights bestowed on man by his Creator, we 
cordially sympathize with those parties in the 
United States, who are endeavouring, by Chris- 
tian means, to secure its extinction, and to pro- 
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mote the improvement and elevation of the free 
coloured le. 

“II. That as Slavery was first introduced 
into the United States when they were Colonies 
under British rule, and as the British Legisla- 
ture has since abolished it in all countries now 
subject to the British Crown, we feel it to be 
the special duty of British philanthropists and 
Christians to render all practical support pos- 
sible to the earnest and judicious generous 
friends who are now labouring in the cause of 
Slavery abolition on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

“TIT. That knowing the Fugitive-Slave Law 
of the United States che as terribly cruel in its 
administration as it is iniquitous in principle, and 
being aware, that under the wing of British 
= in Canada the oppressed fleeing thither 

nd at once a secure asylum, and a sphere 
within which they may live in the dignity and 
liberty of man, we sincerely rejoice in, and pled 
ourselves to aid, the Rochester U. S. Anti-Slavery 
Society in facilitating the exodus of the coloured 
race from their house of bondage to the land of4 
freedom. 

“TV. That believing the Anti-Slavery Journal 
omen at Rochester, U. S., by Frederick 

uglass, the noble representative of the fugi- 
tive slave, and the talented advocate of eman- 
cipation, to be eminently adapted to promote 
the cause of abolition, and the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of his coloured brethren, 
we deem it important that Mr. Douglass's Journal 
should be well sustained, and widely circulated. 

“V. That, in conformity with the sentiments 
expressed in the forgoing resolutions, a Society 
be now formed on the following general rules : 

“1. The name of the Society shall be The 
Trish Metropolitan Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Asso- 
ciation. 

“2, The membership of the Society shall 
include all ladies subscribing not less than half- 
a-crown annually to its funds. 

‘**3. The object of the Society, shall be to assist 
the Rochester U. S. Anti-Slavery Society by 
pecuniary contributions, and by supplies of needle- 
work and other articles for sale at its annual 


‘4. The affairs of the Society shall be con- 
ducted by a Committee, Treasurer, and Secretaries, 
chosen from among the members, who shall meet 
at least quarterly for the despatch of business, 
and on whom it shall devolve to obtain suitable 
patronage for the Society. 

“VI. That a meeting of the Society shall be 
held annually, at such time and place as the 
Committee shall find convenient, to receive a 
report of proceedings, and an audited statement 
of the Treasurer’s accounts, and to transact such 
other general business as circumstances may 
require. 

** VII. That the following ladies be the Trea- 
surer, Secretaries, and Committee of the Society, 
with power to add to their number. 

Treasurer Mrs. Studdert, Rathgar Mansion. 





... (Miss Fleury, 24, Upper Seeson St. 
Secretaries ‘Mins Urwich, 40, Rathmines Road. 
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Here follow the names of forty-three 
ladies who enrolled themselves members of 
the Society. 


MANSFIELD LADIES’ ANTI-SLAVERY 
ASSUCIATION, 


On the 28th of November ult., a meeting 
of ladies interested in the anti-slavery move- 
ment was held, pursuant to notice, in the 
School-room of the Old Church, Mansfield, 
to hear a statement from Miss Julia Griffiths, 
on the subject of the anti-slavery struggle 
in the United States; when the following 
resolutions were adopted :— 

“1, That a Society be formed, which shall call 
itself the Mansfield Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Asso- 
ciation, 

“2. That the object of this Association be to 
aid the Rochester U. S. Ladies’ Society, which is 
established on Christian principles, seeking to 
diffuse anti-slavery facts and opinions, and to 
help fugitive slaves. 

“3. That the aid be given in contributions to 
the Rochester Bazaar, or money. 

‘“*4. That an annual subscription of two shil- 
lings and sixpence entitle any lady to member- 
ship in this Association. 

“5. That a Treasurer and two Secretaries be 
elected annually. 

** T'reasurer for the ensuing year, Mrs. S. 
Foster. Secretary, Miss Watson. Secretary for 
Correspondence, Mary Adlington.” 


ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING AT BRISTOL, 


On Monday Evening, December Ist, a 
crowded meeting was held in the Broadmead 
Rooms, for the purpose of hearing a lecture 
from Mr. John Brown, a man of colour 
and a fugitive slave from the State of Georgia, 
W. T. Blair, Esq., of Bath, ably presided, 
and introduced the lecturer by some ap- 
propriate remarks. Mr. Brown then re- 
counted, at some length, his history as a slave, 
and his efforts, for three consecutive times 
unavailir.g, to obtain his liberty, until, on the 
fourth attempt, he was successful. On the 
lecturer resuming his seat, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“That this meeting, having heard the state- 
ment of John Brown, a fugitive slave from the 
State of Georgia, desire to express their sym- 
pathy with his sufferings, and their strenuous 
condemnation of the system of American Slavery, 
by which three millions of their fellow-creatures 
are held in unjust and cruel bondage, in violation 
alike of the law of God and of the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

A vote of thanks was then pussed to Mr. 
Blair for presiding over the meeting, and 
the proceedings terminated. During the 
evening, several instruments of torture, in- 
cluding the bells and horns worn on the heads 
of the slaves suspected of an intention to run 
away, were exhibited. 
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